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THE NEW ELITE 


UTUMN brings the new season’s travel brochures thick and fast 
upon us, glossy and alluring; and none more enticing than those 
which invite us to cruise to classical lands. With word and picture they 
set us day-dreaming of a thousand sights to be seen, of picnic lunch 
among spring flowers and fallen columns, of bathing in azure waters, 
exotic local dishes, and the final, farewell dinner at sea. They wield the 
magic of place-names with almost Miltonic skill: Tarquinia and Paestum, 
Palermo and Tripoli; Athens, of course—Athens above all; and Delphi, 
too, and the Cyclades, Samos, and Troy; even Jerusalem and Baalbek. 
Names of people also catch the eye—here a clutch of famous archaeo- 
logists, there a noble roll of vice-chancellors, strategically sited, one 
might almost fancy, to provide optimum graduate-coverage of the British 
Isles. The lists of guest lecturers, in particular, make rewarding reading 
as an index of our changing times. Pre-war lecturers were mostly head- 
masters, often in Orders, and reverend churchmen; dons were in a 
minority. Then for a time after the war the dons had the field largely to 
themselves, and an enviable little élite emerged in the academic world. 
But now the organizers, with a shrewd sense of contemporary social 
trends, have significantly widened their range. Dons today share the 
lists not only with the scholarly divine once more, but with television 
and radio celebrities, those mentors and oracles of our age, and with the 
venerable, or darkly handsome, literary lion: a catholic choice, and 
stimulating company on any cruise. 

The sole object of travel, Dr. Johnson declared, is to see the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Today two societies exist to achieve it: the Hellenic 
Travellers’ Club, now happily revived, and the Society for Hellenic 
Travel. ‘Hellenic’ in this context is interpreted in the widest sense, and 
covers the entire region from Provence to Istanbul. Dr. Johnson would 
surely have applauded their efforts, and so may we. The more the 
classical lands are known and loved, the more favourable the climate is 
likely to be for classical studies. Let us wish all success to the new élite. 
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MYCENAEAN DECIPHERED 
By F. H. STUBBINGS 


Additional illustrations of this article will be found in Supplementary Plates 
CLXXVII-CLXXX at the end of this number. 


T was Minoan writing that led Arthur Evans to Crete. In Greek 

antique shops and elsewhere he had seen certain stone signets, each 
with three or four facets inscribed with what he felt sure were char- 
acters of some prehistoric system of writing (cf. Suppl. Pl. CLXXVII 
(a)); they were alleged to come from Crete. After a visit to that island 
in 1894 to collect further evidence he was able to recognize, besides 
these ‘hieroglyphs’, a later and more linear type of writing occasionally 
scratched on vessels of pottery or stone from prehistoric sites in Greece 
and Crete. In a long article in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1894 he 
hazarded some remarkable conclusions from this scanty evidence: that 
although the ‘hieroglyphs’ probably concealed a pre-Greek language, 
the later, linear script might have been used for writing Greek; and that 
this linear script was a syllabary somehow related to the syllabary used 
in Cyprus in historical times as an alternative to the Greek alphabet. 
He was right on both points; but paradoxically his excavations at 
Knossos, begun in 1900 in pursuit of the origins and history of these 
scripts, led him gradually farther from the truth. Within the first week 
of digging he had begun to unearth clay tablets written in what he later 
dubbed ‘Linear B’ script (cf. Suppl. Pls. CLXXVIII (a), (b), CLXXIX 
and CLXXX (a)); and they were associated with objects at once identi- 
fied as belonging to the Mycenaean civilization known from mainland 
Greece since Schliemann’s excavations in the 1870’s. Further explora- 
tion, however, revealing the earlier stages of the civilization of Knossos, 
made it necessary to distinguish a distinct ‘Minoan’ civilization, in many 
ways a parent of the Mycenaean. Evans saw this civilization more and 
more as continuous, and as non-Greek. The corollary of this would be 
that the hieroglyphic script and the two linear scripts that succeeded it 
(for he now recognized an intermediate stage—‘Linear A’ (cf. Suppl. 
Pl. CLXXVII (c))—as well as the Linear B of his Knossos tablets)—all 
represented one non-Greek ‘Minoan’ language. 

This view was generally accepted. It is true that the Linear B script 
was also found, in small quantities, painted on pottery (cf. Suppl. Pl. 
CLXXVIII (6)), from the Mycenaean mainland; and between 1900 and 
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1930 the view had gradually gained ground among archaeologists that 
the first Greeks entered Hellas in the Middle Bronze Age, so that the 
Mycenaeans, in the Late Bronze Age, must already be Greek. But the 
Mycenaean occurrences of Linear B were not sufficient in quantity to 
shake the general conviction that it was a Minoan script. This was the 
position when, in 1939, Professor Blegen’s first trial trench in the 
Mycenaean palace at Messenian Pylos ran into a little archive room 
containing about 600 tablets in Linear B. Their full study was delayed 
by the war; but it was almost at once recognized that both script and 
language were the same as at Knossos. It looked as though Minoan 
influence at Mycenaean Pylos was stronger than had been supposed. No 
one at this time seriously thought of the Pylos tablets as being in Greek. 

Meanwhile, a number of attempts had been made to decipher the 
Minoan scripts. Much use was made of the quite proper (though in- 
adequate) clue of the classical Cypriot syllabary, the phonetic values of 
which were well known, and which derived from a very scantily attested 
Bronze Age script probably connected with the Minoan (cf. Suppl. Pl. 
CLXXVIII (c)). As to the language, it was tentatively equated with 
almost everything from Hebrew to Basque. A favourite approach, and 
one not without reasonable foundation, was through Etruscan. Michael 
Ventris—whose interest in the problem dated from 1936 when, still at 
school, he heard Evans lecture on Minoan civilization—himself tried 
Etruscan in an article published in 1940, and did not finally abandon it 
until 1952. 

Most of these efforts were fruitless, and until 1943 no real advance 
was made beyond the fundamental facts established at an early stage by 
Evans himself. The number of signs in Linear B showed that each sign 
probably represented an open syllable (ba, be, bi, etc.), for closed syllables 
would involve far more signs. It also used numerous ideograms, that is, 
signs representing pictorially or by abbreviation whole words, things, or 
quantities. (So we too use symbols like £, @, %, &, lb., etc.) In form 
the tablets were almost entirely lists of names (presumably persons or 
places) commonly followed, it seemed, by names and quantities of 
various items. Sometimes there was an introductory sentence before the 
list; sometimes it was followed by a total at the bottom, which easily led 
to decipherment of the numeral system used. The general subject- 
matter could often be made out, since many of the ideograms employed 
are pictorial (a selection is shown in Fig. 3). For example, the tablet 
shown in Fig. 1 is one of a group from Knossos referring to military 
equipment: the first six signs are followed by ideograms which can be 
read as CORSLET, CHARIOT I, HORSE... .. 
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Progress towards the evaluation of the phonetic signs was still vir. 
tually nil at the time of Evans’s death in 1941, and most of the tablets 
were still unpublished; but things were not at a standstill. Emmett L, 
Bennett in America was analysing the Pylos texts, a preliminary tran- 
script of which was published by 1951, thus vastly increasing the material 
available for study; and Alice Kober, also an American, by close study 


Fic. 1. Tablet from Knossos recording chariots, etc. (after A. Evans, 
Scripta Minoa, ii, No. 230, by courtesy of the Clarendon Press) 


of the Knossos material made the most important discovery that in- 
flexional endings could be recognized in the language. She found that 
certain words occurred in ‘triplets’, groups of three different forms, as 
diagrammatically represented in the following table (using a ‘code’ of 
letters instead of syllable signs): 


xyza tuvwa rsa 
tuvwb rsb 
xyc tuvd re 


Now if these groupings represent inflexional variation, on the analogy 
of, say, Latin examples such as 


a-mi-cu-s co-quu-s ma-ri-tu-s 
a-mi-ci co-qui ma-ri-ti 
a-mi-co co-quo ma-ri-to 


then it would follow that, like the genitive endings -ci, -qui, -ti, so the 
signs represented here by c, d, e share the same vowel, preceded by 
different consonants. Again, like the syllables cu, ci or tu, ii in our Latin 
examples, so the pairs 2, c or w, d or s, e probably each share a consonant 
though differing in vowel. By this method, which was fundamental to 
Ventris’s whole decipherment, it was gradually possible for him, without 
assigning any phonetic values to the signs, to tabulate them according to 
sound-relationships in what came to be known as the ‘grid’. The signs 
used in our diagram, for example, would be tabulated thus: 


Vowel 1 Vowel 2 
Consonant 2 . d w 
Consonant 3 e 
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1 vir.) This process can be continued until, in Ventris and Chadwick’s words, 
ablety ‘we are left with a well-covered chequerboard of some 65 squares, from 
tt L, | which all that is lacking is the actual pronunciation of the vowels and 
tran. | consonants themselves’. After this, once one allots a sound-value to any 
terial | single sign, it sets up a ‘chain-reaction’ among the signs that are grouped 
study with it as sharing a common consonant or a common vowel, and so 


provides a check on over-hasty ‘decipherment’ of individual words. 
Testing possible vowel and consonant substitutions, Ventris found that 
five of the ‘triplets’ of words noticed by Miss Kober could be read 
consistently as 


> 

lu-ki-ti-ja pa-t-ti-ja tu-li-si-ja ko-no-si-ja a-mi-ni-si-ja 
lu-ki-ti-jo pa-i-ti-jo tu-li-si-jo ko-no-si-jo a-mi-ni-si-jo 

4 lu-ki-to pa-i-to tu-li-so ko-no-so a-mi-ni-so 

t ine which look remarkably like the names of five well-known Cretan places: 

that Lyktos, Phaistos, Tylissos, Knossos, and Amnisos, with the masculine 

~ and feminine adjectives derived from them. Thirty-one signs auto- 

| ° of matically received fixed sound-values, and a number of words appeared 
that looked like Greek. But Ventris was not expecting Greek, and felt 
at first that this might be ‘a mirage’. But more and more words became 
recognizable, and not only words: the inflexions already recognized 
became explicable in terms of Greek declensions. However unexpected, 
it was Greek. It was at this point, in June 1952, that he began his fruitful 

BY collaboration with John Chadwick, who had been working independently 
on Linear B for some years. The sound-values for the signs which they 
jointly published with the first account of the decipherment in the 
journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. \xxiii (1953), are shown in Fig. 2. 

As no bilingual texts exist the chief test of the validity of the decipher- 
> the § ment is that of coherence and consistency, and the success with which 
d by — it may be employed by others to read texts not used in arriving at it. 
satin § Consistency was to a large extent inevitable from the methods used; new 
nant — material for testing was happily provided by the 1952 excavations at 
alto § Pylos and Mycenae. In Suppl. Pl. CLXXIX is illustrated an example 
hout § of this which has perhaps done more than any other single tablet to win 
ig to § recognition for Ventris’s work. Not only did several scholars at once 
signs § read this independently in the manner shown in the transcript, but the 


ideograms give startling confirmation of the words in the text; and the 
same has occurred in numerous other instances. For example ideogram 
159 CLOTH is confirmed by pa-we-a (= pdpfex) in the texts, 140 
BRONZE by ka-ko (= yOAkds), 130 OLIVE OIL by e-ra,-wo (= EAaiov), 
and so on. 
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Nevertheless it may be well to warn the layman against possible dis. 
appointment if he hopes to read Linear B tablets with the sole aid of the 
tables in Figs. 2 and 3. It should already be apparent that Linear B is 
not a very efficient means of writing Greek, since not all Greek syllables 


Basic values Homophones 

a e ff i o un fF a, (ha) # 
da |} de dé T F du a 
ja Gj je jo ju ai,? 
ka ke Y ko kw 
ma M YY mo ma? | *87 (kwe?) } 
na ne ni 7 no nu nwa 
@ T o tf pay? 
ra lo re vi ro + un ple 
se i so u pu,? 

wa fil we 2 wi ra; (rai) 
za ze 20 4 zu? 102 (ri-jo) 


Fic. 2. Phonetic values of Linear B signs (from M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, 
Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Fig. 4, by courtesy of the Cambridge 
University Press) 


consist of one consonant plus one vowel. This imperfection may bea 
heritage from Linear A, which seems to be made for some other tongue 
than Greek. Where a word has two or more consonants together Linear 
B must either take one of them as read or intrude an extra vowel. In 
fact both methods are used. Knossos is written ko-no-so, khrusos is 
ku-ru-so, khalkos is ka-ko, phasgana is pa-ka-na, pantes and pater both 
come out as pa-te, context showing which is meant. Again, k and g and 
kh are not differentiated; neither are p, b, and ph, or / and r, or t and th, 
though d has its own signs. Some diphthongs are imperfectly shown: 
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People and animals By liquid measure 

100 MAN 130 OLIVE OIL 

102 f WOMAN 131 A WINE 

105 Yp HORSE 135 Re HONEY 

105° e FOAL ¢ Amphora of honey 

EWE 140 BRONZE 

108° a BOAR 141 R GOLD 

Quantities Counted in units 

118 AYA Talent 153 
159 a) CLOTH 

E (ze 162 CORSLET 
165 S33 INGOT 

*15 (mo 176 OLIVE TREE 

Vessels 
By dry measure 201 7 CAULDRON 

120 WHEAT 202 Dipas 

121 5 BARLEY 209 4) AMPHORA 

122 ¥ OLIVES 220 =? FOOTSTOOL 

°70 ? Coriander (ko) 233 q SWORD 

*31 * Sesame (sa) 240 


Fic. 3. A selection of Linear B ideograms (after Ventris and Chadwick) 
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ka-ko can stand for kakoi or kakos, but au and eu and ou are shown with 
the aid of the u sign. These are only a few of the rather complex 
‘spelling rules’ which have to be observed. They are an obstacle in 
reading the texts, but it is not reasonable to suggest that the need for 
them in any way invalidates the decipherment. Indeed the consistency 
in their use is added confirmation of its soundness. It may be a poor 
system of writing, but that is no evidence that it was not used. (The 
same can be said of English spelling.) Again, though it is true that 
theoretically many syllables can be read in a number of different ways, the 
practical possibilities in a given context are few. And the possibility 
of Greek words by chance turning up as they do is statistically out of the 
question. 

A further difficulty confronting the novice is that the tablets are 
written in a form of Greek almost 500 years earlier than Homer, and 
therefore exhibiting both words and forms that are unfamiliar. Only 
the trained philologist knows what to expect, or can recognize it when 
it is there. Finally, the form of the records, consisting largely of lists of 
names, accounts, inventories, and the like, is such that even recognition 
of the actual words does not always make plain the full intention of the 
document (cf. Suppl. Pl. CLXXX (a), with notes). 

The present writer is not a philologist; but a few remarks must be 
made on the kind of Greek that Mycenaean Greek is now shown to be. 
Philologists had long suspected that at some time before the Dorian 
invasion southern Greece generally had spoken a dialect that was the 
parent of both the Arcadian and the Cypriot of historical times; and the 
dialect of the texts does in fact fit this view. No dialect difference can 
be observed between Pylos, Mycenae, and Knossos (despite the earlier 
date of the Knossos tablets), and there are significant affinities with 
Arcado-Cypriot. Philological theory has also been confirmed by the 
occurrence in the texts of certain word-forms which till now were only 
hypothetical. More readily appreciable by the layman are the links with 
Homeric Greek: the genitive singular in -o10, the instrumental in -91 
(e.g. a-ni-ja-pi = d&viagi), forms such as a-pi-po-re-we (= &uqiopiires), 
and the everyday occurrence of nouns like pa-ka-na (= pdoyava), 
wa-na-ka (= Fava), or di-pa (= Sétras), which are otherwise known 
only in Homer, or in poetry under epic influence. 

Tkat such words and forms survived in epic corroborates the modern 
view that the Homeric poems are the heirs of a very long tradition of 
poetry, going back even to Mycenaean times. It may not be irrelevant 
to note that this Mycenaean Greek is metrically far better suited to 
hexameters than are the classical dialects; and that the reference on one 
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Pylos tablet to ‘rowers going to Pleuron’ (eretai Pleuronad(e) iontes) is 
the better half of a hexameter line. The tablets contain, however, 
nothing that can be regarded as literary. If Mycenaean writing was used 
for correspondence, for literature, or for the recording of events, it was 
probably on some other material than clay. Clay tablets were suited 
to day-to-day records, for the material was cheap and (it has been re- 
marked) mouse-proof. Longer documents could have been written on 
parchment or papyrus; but if so, they have not survived. 

Despite the limitations of the documents, we can deduce from in- 
cidental references, especially at Pylos, a good deal about the social and 
economic set-up. At the head is the king, wanax, and next to him the 
lawagetas, ‘leader of the host’, probably the military commander-in- 
chief. There seems to be a sort of feudal system, with various grades or 
classes of landholder. High in the social scale, and distinguished by 
patronymics, are the e-ge-ta, heq“etai = &méta, ‘companions’ of the 
king, a title comparable with the Counts (= Latin Comites) of medieval 
feudalism. The title basileus, as in Homer, indicates some sort of noble, 
subordinate to the wanax. The holdings themselves (ko-to-na = 
Ktoivat) are distinguished as either ki-ti-me-na (= «tipévai) or 
ke-ke-me-na (= ?); and as the latter are almost invariably administered 
by the damos the distinction seems to correspond to private and public 
land, though the matter is still obscure. Probably we have here a dual 
system: the remains of a more primitive system of communal ownership 
underlying the feudal system, which was doubtless imposed by conquest, 
perhaps at the beginning of the Mycenaean period. 

Persons named in the tablets are very frequently described by their 
occupations, which indicate a highly specialized division of labour. Be- 
sides the more obvious crafts, like those of shepherd, smith, carpenter, 
and potter, we have ship-wrights, bow-makers, bakers, fullers, gold- 
smiths, and so on; and among the women carders, spinsters, weavers, and 
‘bath-pourers’—presumably drawers of water in a general way. There 
is no special word for a husbandman, and as some landholders are 
described by special occupational names it seems to follow that their 
crafts were additional to a normal farming occupation. There certainly 
were slaves: of those mentioned in the Pylos tablets some are privately 
owned, but far more are called ‘slaves of the god [or goddess]’. The 
latter may have had quite a different status from ordinary slaves; or 
they may have been in effect publicly owned. Ventris and Chadwick 
reject the idea that the title could actually have been honorific, as in 
contemporary Near Eastern societies. 

One of the most striking things emerging from the tablets is the 
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evidence for Mycenaean religion. The gods named in the tablets, usually _ 


as recipients of offerings, include Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, Enualios 
(perhaps Ares), Artemis, and Athana Potnia. The last recalls the 
Homeric trétvi’ "A€nvain; and mention of a jar of honey for Eleuthia 
(a variant form of Eileithuia) at Amnisos shows us that in Odyssey 
xix. 188— 

otijce év 661 te otréos 


Homer was not indulging in any anachronism. The current view, that 
Greek religion embraces pre-Hellenic elements, is not upset by the 
tablets; but the evidence does prove that the fusion of Greek and pre- 
Greek had taken place earlier than was sometimes supposed. Similarly, 
the probable identification of Dionysus in one text does not disprove 
the tradition that he came late to the Greek pantheon, but reminds us 
that ‘late’ is a relative term. 

The material culture of Mycenaean Greece was of course already well 
attested by archaeology; but here the tablets give a richness and fullness 
to the picture. Not only are the Mycenaean palaces suddenly populated 
with living people, baking and spinning, hewing wood and drawing 
water, storing and issuing food, drink, and clothes, making dispositions 
of soldiers and sailors; but their very lists of chattels and equipment fill 
out so many details that time had put beyond the excavator’s reach. The 
soil yields up fragments of bronze or ivory (cf. Suppl. Pl. CLXXX (b, 
c)) and we guess dimly at the vessels they were or the box or furniture 
they adorned; but the tablets give catalogue descriptions: 


One ewer of the queen’s set, bull’s head design, decorated with shells. ... 
One crescent-shaped stone table, inlaid with ivory carved in the form of 
pomegranates and helmets... . 


One ebony chair with golden back decorated with birds, and a footstool 
inlaid with ivory pomegranates. . . . 


The words and the things are complementary. With the aid of text and 
ideogram (Fig. 3, no. 220) we can give a name to the objects whose 
ivory fittings have been found in tombs at Mycenae and Dendra (Fig. 4). 
They are thranues, footstools. We see that the ‘poetical exaggeration’ 
we sometimes suspect in Homer when, for example, he gives Penelope 
a couch, Sivwthv fAépavti Kal &pyvpw, is in fact no more than a 
realistic picture of the furnishings of the Mycenaean period in which his 
characters live. Indeed, his picture is less than the truth. The number 
of bakers and bath-attendants in the Homeric palace falls short of the 
reality in the Pylos tablets. And Homer gives only to the goddess Hera 
(had v. 722 ff.) a chariot with wheel-rims and hubs of gold and silver; 
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but the Knossos and Pylos tablets list chariots adorned with silver and 
ivory and purple stored in the palace mews for human use. 


Pa 


Fic. 4. Ivory inlay from Mycenaean footstools (from M. Ventris and 
J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, Fig. 23, by courtesy of the 
Cambridge University Press) 


The general effect is to lift the civilization of Mycenaean Greece to an 
equality with that of Egypt and the Near East, where completer material 
remains have always given a fuller picture of the sophistication and 
luxury of life. Archaeology has demonstrated from pottery remains that 
intercourse with the Levant was an important factor in Mycenaean 
trade; and if the Mycenaeans exported pottery, which survives to tell 
its own tale, their imports may be traced in Semitic loan-words now 
seen to be already established in Mycenaean Greek: ypuods, gold; 
xitov, a linen garment; onodyn and KUpivov, sesame and cumin. It 
is striking, too, that the general character of the Mycenaean records, 
and even of the social and economic organization they depict, find ready 
echoes in the contemporary records of the palaces of Nuzi and Alalakh 
in Syria. It is not too much to say that Greece and the Near East com- 
posed a single cultural area. There is here a challenge to archaeologist 
and historian. What were the historical events that led to this cultural 
fusion? 

This the tablets do not tell us. But they already do something to 
supplement our scanty knowledge of historical events within the 
Mycenaean world. Whether or not the references at Pylos to military 
equipment and dispositions, and to ‘rowers going to Pleuron’, reflect 
the imminent peril of Dorian invasion is still problematical. But the 
very use of Greek at Knossos gives a striking new fact by proving a 
Mycenaean occupation of that centre before the final collapse of the 
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Minoan palaces. Some archaeologists had already had strong suspicions _ 


of Mycenaean influence there in the Late Minoan II period. The 
decipherment has proved them right. 

Professor Beattie, in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. \xxvi (1956), 
still declined to accept the validity of Ventris’s decipherment, and a 
‘special correspondent’ in a respectable Sunday newspaper did his worst 
to kindle controversy; but this can only be looked on as a rearguard 
skirmish. It should be noted that Professor Beattie’s article was written 
before the publication of Ventris and Chadwick’s Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek (Cambridge, 1956), and that it was partly based on misunder- 
standings as to the actual methods of decipherment employed. Virtually 
all other scholars both in this country and abroad have been convinced. 
Their joint efforts in the study of the texts have already thrown much 
new light on the history of the Greek language, on the Mycenaean world, 
and on the relation to it of the Homeric world. Difficulties still remain 
even in understanding the texts; and Linear A and the Cypriot linear 
script (Suppl. Pl. CLX XVIII (c)) still present new worlds to conquer; 
but there is no doubt that Ventris’s decipherment of Linear B is the 
greatest event in Greek studies for many decades past. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Comprehensive schools, we are told, count their pupils in thousands. A correspon- 
dent reports evidence that there may be danger in numbers. 


EDITORI COLMANVS S.D.P. 


Certiorem te facere volo me nuper lapidem carmen subrusticum continentem 
vidisse, cuius exemplar perperam exaratum subiungo. mortem, ut videtur, 
archididascali cuiusdam narrat poeta. haud scio an scholae dictae comprehen- 
sivae praefuerit vir ille infelix. nihil sane huiusmodi in schola nostra evenisse 
memoriae proditum est. vale. dabam Salopiae in schola regia. 


Non procul hinc fertur ludi periisse magister 
quem rapuit fato mors necopina novo. 
namque per ambages vasti dum devius errat 
gymnasii, oppressit languida membra fames. 
praetereunt stolido pueri bis mille iacentem 
agmine, nec quisquam quis sit et unde rogat. 
sic positum quid mirum ingens si turba reliquit? 
nulli vel facie (credite) notus erat. 
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SAMUEL BUTLER AND THE SITE 
OF SCHERIA 


By L. G. POCOCK 


Nn all European literature there is nothing more justly famous than 
Odysseus’ meeting with Nausicaa in Bk. vi of the Odyssey. Editors of 
the Odyssey from antiquity to the present day have agreed in regarding 
the land of the Phaeacians and Scheria, their city, as an imaginary place, 
although it is remarked from time to time that it may be drawn from 
some real place and the Phaeacians froma real people. But there is in 
fact sufficient internal evidence in the poem to prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt that Scheria is to be identified with Trapani in north- 
western Sicily. The extraordinary thing is that no one ever realized this 
seemingly obvious fact or sought to make the identification until Samuel 
Butler did so some sixty years ago. His book, The Authoress of the 
Odyssey, published in 1897, was, however, so badly received that all its 
contents, good and bad alike, were rejected as so much rubbish. The 
only informed consideration his theories have ever received came from 
Professor Farrington (recently retired from the University College of 
Swansea), who wrote in general support of them in 1929, when lecturer 
at Cape Town University. No one, so far as the author of this article 
has been able to ascertain, has ever so much as paid a visit to Trapani in 
order to see Butler’s country and to check his facts, until he and his son 
did so in the summer of 1952. And yet the identification of Scheria with 
Trapani is a matter of very great importance. It is not merely the dis- 
covery of a fact about one of the world’s greatest poems, a fact that has 
lain hidden for two and a half thousand years. It also proves that the poet 
of the Odyssey was familiar with scenic details in the extreme north-west 
of Sicily. It may help therefore to throw new light upon the authorship 
of the poem and the early history of the Greeks in Sicily. The following 
is an outline of the case for it: 


1. First of all the natural place in which to seek for Scheria is in 
Sicily, and in the west of Sicily at that. The Phaeacians were close 
kinsmen of the Cyclopes,! had lived beside them in the ‘high country’, 
and had come down to Scheria to get away from them.? There is no 


' Cf. Od. i. 73, vii. 54 ff., 205-6. The title of the Odyssey is omitted in sub- 
sequent references, 


? vi. 4-9. 
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doubt whatever that the Cyclopes were Sicilians; and there is no sug- 
gestion in the poem that the Phaeacians ever left Sicily. They must be 
looked for in Sicily as far away as possible from the Greek world. For 
Alcinous refers to Euboea as being the ‘farthest of lands’ from Scheria,! 
and Nausicaa says that the Phaeacians are the ‘farthest of men’, living 
‘apart’ from all others and ‘with the sea about them’.? The peninsula of 
Trapani is at the extreme north-west of Sicily; and a glance at Plate V 
(a) will show how well it suits her description in other respects. 


2. The topographical requirements for Scheria are one and all to be 
found at Trapani. They are as follows: 


(a) The town of Scheria must stand upon a peninsula approached by 
a narrow neck of land.; The modern town of Trapani has spread inland 
from the peninsula and the isthmus itself has been broadened to the 
width of nearly half a mile. But it was Butler’s information that before 
1860 it was so narrow that in northerly weather the seas often washed 
right over it. This is borne out by a description of Trapani, by a Spanish 
Moor, written in a.p. 1185: ‘It lies in the throat of the sea, which en- 
compasses it on three sides. It is joined to the land by only a narrow 
strip and the yawning sea waits to engulf the rest.’ (It will be re- 
membered that the Phaeacians also felt themselves to be much at the 
mercy of Poseidon, god of the sea.) 

(b) There must be two fine harbours or bays, one on either side of the 
town itself.s The map (Fig. 1, from The Authoress of the Odyssey) and 
the view from Mt. Eryx (Plate V (a)) show that this is true of Trapani. 
Its southern harbour was famous in antiquity. (It is not so easy to find 
a town situated on a peninsula which is approached by a narrow isth- 
mus, with roadsteads on either side of the town itself. Fig. 2 shows 
how a modern editor (Merry) has wrongly depicted them on either side 
of the isthmus.) 

(c) There must be a roadway in the town alongside which the ships 
may lie, each in its own berth, and where the men may be seen tending 
their ropes and oars and sails.° This is eminently true of Trapani today. 
The road runs out along the peninsula, skirting the southern harbour 
for the whole length of the town. Fishing-nets and so forth are to be 
seen spread out on the side of the road. 


(d) Within easy distance of the town of Scheria there must be a 
sheltered inlet in a rocky coast, with a river running into it.? Here 


! vii. 319-23. 2 vi. 204-5. 3 vi. 264. 
* The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, trans. by R. J. C. Broadhurst (London, 1952), 
351-2. 


5 vi. 263. ® vi. 264-9. 7 v. 436-43. 
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Fic. 1. Trapani and Mt. Eryx (from Samuel Butler, The Authoress 
of the Odyssey) 


Fic. 2. Reconstructed plan of Scheria (from W. W. Merry’s edition 
of the Odyssey) 


Nausicaa, with her girls on foot, came in the mule wagon to wash the 
clothes. Here too Odysseus had swum ashore. There must therefore 
also be soil coming right down to the sea-shore, in which the olive bushes 
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under which he slept" could grow. There must also be room for the 
washing cisterns, grazing ground for the mules, a beach on which to 
spread the clothes, and room for the girls to play.” 

All these requirements are to be found in the Bay of S. Cusumano, two 
and a half miles from Trapani. The map (Fig. 1) shows the road from 
Trapani running close to the sea-shore at this point. A spur of Mt. 
Eryx with good soil for the olive-trees comes right down to it. The 
river now runs through a culvert under the road, bearing more towards 
the south-western end of the bay than appears on the map. The natural 
place for the washing cisterns, etc., would be on the left of the river 
as it approached the sea. 


This river, like other streams in Sicily, is dry in summertime, but there Hi 


is no doubt about its being there. Plate V (b) shows what its bed looked 
like in August 1952. In antiquity Mt. Eryx, now S. Giuliano, from which 
the river flows, was much better watered than it is now. ‘On the moun- 
tain’, wrote Ibn Jubayr in 1185, ‘there are vineyards and cornfields, and 
we learned that it has some four hundred springs. . . .’. Two and a half 
thousand years ago this river may well have been perennial. Its presence 
is essential to the argument that Scheria is Trapani. It is mentioned 
repeatedly and in no uncertain terms in Bks. v and vi. Butler, however, 
very strangely spoilt his case in this matter. For a reason of his own, 
into which we need not now go, he had decided on the salt works of 
S. Cusumano (see map), where not one of all the requirements of this 
section (d) is to be found. He announced therefore that they had all 
been ‘silted up’ and argued that no river was really necessary. Having 
once made up his mind, he refused, it seems, to change it, even after he 
had had this map drawn for his book. For he never mentions either the 
bay of S. Cusumano or the river, marked though it is so very clearly 
and invitingly upon his map. 

(e) Scheria must lie beneath a notable mountain, in order to give 
point to the prophecy? that Poseidon would bury Scheria beneath ‘a 
great mountain’ and ‘smite a ship of the Phaeacians’ as it returned to 
harbour. When viewed from out at sea, Mt. Eryx looms over the site of 
Trapani with the town effectively hidden beneath it. 

(f) Near the harbour-entrance of Scheria there must be a rock 
sufficiently like an ancient fifty-oared galley* to have inspired the story of 
the Phaeacian ship which took Odysseus home to Ithaca in Bk. xiii, and 
which, according to the prophecy, was turned to stone by Poseidon on 
its return. 

Vv. 475-03. 2 vi. 85-101. 
3 viii. 567-9, xiii. 149-52, 154-8, 175-7, 183. * viii. 35; cf. Thuc. i. 14. 1 
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1 to (a) Panorama of Trapani and Isole Egadi (by courtesy of Compagnia Fotocelere, Turin) 
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Here there is something of great interest that escaped Butler’s atten- 
tion. The river, important though it is, we had anticipated from the 
map. But the galley, as will be seen from Plate V (c), proved a very 
pleasant surprise. When Butler, according to his story, had found upon 
the Admiralty Chart the combination of features he required for Scheria 
all ready for him at Trapani, he was so much struck by the fact that the 
‘half-sunken formidable rock’ at the harbour mouth bore the name of 
Malconsiglio, that he wrote to Trapani to inquire about it. He was told 
that it was supposed to be a Turkish pirate-ship turned to stone by the 
Madonna di Trapani. He naturally took this to be a ‘christianized ver- 
sion’ of the Odyssean legend; and as Trapani met his other requirements 
and the rock was just what he wanted—only eight feet high and ‘so 
turned as to give the idea of a ship coming in to harbour’—he regarded 
the identification of Scheria and Trapani as proved and never made any 
more careful examination of the rock. Seen from the mainland or from 
the town of Trapani, Malconsiglio is indeed quite adequate for a ship, 
but no more than adequate; it is just a long low-lying rock. But if one 
goes out beyond the town along the sickle blade to the viewpoint from 
which our photograph was taken, it quite suddenly ceases to be merely a 
suitable rock and turns unmistakably into the Phaeacian ship. Its veri- 
similitude dispels at once any lingering doubt that the identification of 
Scheria and Trapani can be proved. The reader is asked to observe 
the high stem and stern, characteristic of the ancient galley, to note the 
manner in which it appears to ride upon the waves, and then to read the 
passage in Bk. xiii from lines 146 to 184. That the very highly imagina- 
tive tale of Odysseus’ return was inspired by this ship of stone and 
planned by the poet from the beginning of the Phaeacian episode is clear 
from such references as vii. 36, 317 ff., and viii. 559 ff., which all pre- 
pare the way for xiii. 125-87. There can therefore be little doubt that 
Malconsiglio was a sight familiar to the poet’s eye. No one, surely, 
would ever make up such a tale if he had merely been told by someone 
else that somewhere there was such a place as Trapani and a rock such 
as Malconsiglio. The odds against such a thing would be long indeed. 

For this photograph we are most deeply indebted to Mr. A. Warden 
Baker, who was at that time the British Consul for Sicily at Palermo. 
Trapani is a tricky place for photography and our photographs of the 
reef proved unsuccessful. We wrote therefore to the British Consulate 
asking for assistance in the matter. In the end Mr. Baker most kindly 
went himself to Trapani, and found the very spot where the people 
stood and marvelled according to the word of Zeus." 


xiii. 155-8. 
3871.2 K 
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The topographical evidence we have given seems to be well beyond: 
the reach of coincidence and sufficient by itself to establish the identifi. 
cation. It is corroborated by many other details. The closer the study the 
clearer it all becomes. One more point, however, may be mentioned 
here. The ancient name of Trapani was Drepanon or Drepane, mean- 
ing a reaping-hook or sickle. In remote antiquity the Greeks seem to 
have known that Scheria was Trapani. For later, when they knew it no 
longer, the old tradition still survived that Scheria was Drepane, ‘the 
reaping-hook of Demeter’, ‘holy nurse of the Phaeacians’.! Plate V (a) 
will help to show how perfectly this description suits Trapani—to the 
exclusion, when it is considered in conjunction with the other evidence 
we have given, of all other possible places of that name. For Sicily was 
the great granary of the Mediterranean, and especially western Sicily. 
(It was from there that Cicero as a young official was able to send large 
quantities of corn to Rome at a time of great scarcity.?) Sicily was 
particularly associated with Demeter, goddess of the corn; and Trapani, 
her reaping-hook, is only a few miles from her great temple, still standing 
solitary by the ruins of Egesta. The Greeks of the historical period, 
however, in that strange way of theirs, had forgotten about all this, even 
as they had forgotten who really wrote the Iliad, and who the Odyssey. 
In the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. the island of Corfu claimed to have 
once been Drepane (though it is not in the least like a sickle itself), and 
to have been the home of the Phaeacians. But that claim is untenable on 
topographical and other grounds, and the Greeks themselves considered, 
for the most part, that Scheria was an imaginary place in ‘Ocean’,3 ie. 
in the ‘fairy-land’ of modern editors. But they were wrong and Butler 
was right. 

We have said that the identification of Scheria with Trapani is of 
great importance in itself. It is also the foundation upon which Butler's 
further claim, that the whole of the Odyssey, as known to us, is of 
Sicilian origin, must rest. This may or may not be right; but the case 
for it is strong enough, I am convinced, to merit really serious considera- 
tion.* 

t Ap. Rhod., Arg. iv. 986-91. 

2 Pro Plancio, 64. 3 Strabo i. 2. 37. 

+ [Since this article was written in 1953 the author has taken the argument 


further in two recent publications (see Notes on Contributors, p. 148). Another 
book, The Phoenician Background of the Odyssey, is in preparation.—Epp.] 
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GREEK DOCTOR AND ROMAN PATIENT 


By H. H. HUXLEY 


HEN Juvenal’s friend Umbricius is enumerating the manifold 

occupations which will furnish a livelihood for a starving Greek, 
he places the practice of medicine between the skill of the tightrope. 
walker and the black art of the wizard. Though in this outburst he is 
stressing particularly the versatility of the race of Ulysses, we are en- 
titled to give a liberal interpretation to the contemptuous diminutive 
Graeculus and to assume that the term is loosely used to comprehend all 
Greek-speaking aliens in Rome. The readiness of the Greeks to set up 
as doctors, the exaggerated respect they commanded, and the unsuit- 
ability of such a profession for the serious-minded Roman are set forth 
in a speech of that arch-enemy of Hellenism, Cato, preserved for us in 
Pliny’s Natural History.! Certainly the doctors whose names appear in 
the poems of Juvenal, Martial, and Ausonius sound unmistakably Greek 
—Alcon, Diaulus, Dasius, Eunomus, Heras, Hermocrates, Herodes, 
Symmachus, and Themison. The low status of the physician is well 
brought out in those epigrams of Martial in which, with no appreciable 
difference in the modus vivendi, a doctor becomes an undertaker? and an 
eye-specialist a gladiator.3 Phaedrus too has told us the instructive tale 
of the worthless cobbler who turned doctor. We are reminded of the 
facility with which the hero of Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s The Loved Om, 
who has, by becoming an assistant at a pets’ cemetery in the U.S.A, 
lost face with the English community, seeks a living as a non-sectarian 
minister. This comparison carries with it the implication that professio- 
nal training was sometimes lacking; and indeed, if we exclude the medi- 
cal handbooks, references to the student are as rare as Juvenal’s black 
swan. But we all know Martial’s complaint that, when as yet he wa 
merely poorly, the imposition of a hundred chilly hands (the hands of 
Dr. Symmachus’ apprentices) precipitated a genuine fever.s Not 
merely financial success but a certain degree of respectability were of 
course acquired by many doctors who practised in Rome. In this con- 
nexion should first be mentioned Julius Caesar’s gift of the citizenship 
to encourage practitioners to settle permanently in the City.® Pliny im- 
portuned Trajan with a request that citizenship should be granted to 


¥ xxix, 8, 2 i, 30, 48. 3 viii. 74. 
4 i, 14. 5 v. 9. ® Suet. Caes. 42. 
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the relatives of his physician.' At the top of the profession were such 
men as Antonius Musa, the physician of Augustus, to whose medical 
skill and deserved imperial distinction adequate reference is made by 
the Emperor’s biographer.2_ Employment was clearly conditional upon 
satisfactory treatment. Cicero in a letter to Atticus uses a simile of the 
transfer of a patient from one consultant to another.’ The more affluent 
invalid could, as in a much later age Sidonius shows us, seek safety in 
numbers and health in the multiplication of remedies. For Sidonius 
alludes bitterly to the bedside wrangles of rival physicians. We should 
dearly love to know what happened at a ‘sick-parade’ in the medical 
quarters of a legionary camp but, our evidence being scanty and not of a 
personal nature, the subject must reluctantly be dismissed.’ Undoubtedly 
the epic treatment of Mago’s spear-wound by the ancient Synhalus® 
bears no resemblance to sober fact; nor are Punic practices a guide to 
Roman. Seneca, a more sober authority, contrasts the noisy outcries of 
recruits, albeit their wounds are merely superficial, with the quiet and 
patient endurance of veterans into whom the steel has gone deep.? The 
latter, he says, behaved as if the affected limbs belonged to other people. 
Two uncongenial duties, which fell to the lot of certain doctors, call for 
brief mention. The first is their attendance on condemned criminals 
who were ordered to perform the happy dispatch with their own hands. 
In Nero’s reign, Suetonius tells us, the expert would sever the veins of 
any who dawdled.8 The second assignment is connected with the busi- 
ness of the slave markets. The pitiable creatures, conspicuously placed 
on a wooden scaffold, naked and (if newly arrived from abroad) with 
whitened feet, bore suspended from their necks a certificate recording 
not merely name and aptitudes but imperfections both moral and physi- 
cal. The discriminating buyer would, if he suspected significant omis- 
sions from the health sheet of the slave he fancied, supplement the testi- 
mony of eye and hand (for the men, women, and children were prodded 
like beasts at a cattle-mart) by taking medical opinion. The grisly scene 
is painted with great relish by Claudian in his onslaught on the eunuch- 
consul Eutropius.° 

In discussing the patient our main emphasis will be placed on the 

2 Suet. Aug. 59, 81. 

3 Att. vi. 1.2. Cicero’s references to medicine are fully quoted in Cicero Medi- 


cus, by A. M. Birkholz (Leipzig, 1812). See also for this author “The Medical 
Conceptions of a Roman Layman’, by Dr. Bruno Meinecke (Class. Journal, xli 


(1945), 113-18). 4 Ep. ii. 12. 3. 
5 For a brief account see ‘Medicine in the Roman Army’, by E. H. Byrne 
(Class. Journal, v (1910), 267-72). 6 Sil. Ital. Pun. v. 351 ff. 


7 Cons. Helv. iii. 1. Seneca may have had in mind Cic. Tusc. ii. 38. 
® Nero 37. 2; cf. Vita Lucani. ° In Eutr. i. 35-36. 
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situations created by disease and accident. But bruises, fractures, and 
even maimings may be the result of an unprovoked assault. If the assail. 
ant wears military uniform, your efforts to obtain redress (supposing 
that the doctor has patched you up satisfactorily and you are able to 
appear in court) are predestined to failure, for the dice will be loaded 
against the civilian. Even allowing for the satirist’s exaggeration! the 
warning cannot be disregarded. Slaves, like soldiers, are a class apart, 
To many masters with a flair for money-making a sick slave must have 
seemed as little deserving of care and preservation as a piece of worn-out 
machinery. The nefarious practice of abandoning such unfortunates on 
the Island of Aesculapius in the Tiber was condemned by the Emperor 
Claudius and discouraged by a most important legislative measure, 
Slaves thus forsaken were held to be free; if a slave-owner preferred to 
kill them rather than to expose them, he was charged with homicide? 
But among private masters there was much kindness and genuine affec- 
tion. Martial has a quaint epigram recording how his valued scribe in 
the grip of a severe fever was given his liberty so that he should not go 
down to Tartarus a slave. The sick man was conscious of the favour 
and his dying lips formed the unfamiliar word ‘patron’. Above the 
slave in the social scale comes the freedman. Of the warmth of Cicero's 
regard for his able and trusted freedman Tiro it would be superfluous 
to speak. And Cicero’s humanity was no isolated phenomenon. Particu- 
larly moving is the letter Pliny wrote to his friend Valerius Paulinus on 
behalf of his freedman, Zosimus, a consumptive. Zosimus was being 
sent to Paulinus’ estate at Fréjus where both the air and the milk were 
beneficial to such patients. Pliny, while insisting that the sick man will 
give little trouble, makes thoughtful provision for his journey and his 
reception.* 

Patients in general may be conveniently divided into those with 
genuine and those with fictitious maladies. Ovid tells us of the girl who 


feigns a headache and refuses to meet her lover so that absence may 


make the heart grow fonder.S He is familiar too with the connivance of 
the chaperon whose pretended illness and consequent dereliction of her 
post facilitate the assignation.® Tongilius’ fever, says Martial, is no real 
fever, but sheer gluttony; he is hungry and thirsty for the delicacies 
which invalids enjoy.?7 The poet is sure that Paulus’ illness is non- 
existent, because it enables the stingy patron to keep his client away and 
save the cost of a dinner. Martial knows what made Zoilus ill; it was 


1 Juv. xvi. 7 ff. 2 Suet. Claud. 25. 2. 3 i, 101. 4 Ep. v.19. 
5 Amor. ii. 19. 11 f.; cf. i. 8. 73, Tib. i. 6. 35 f., Plaut. Truc. 631 f. 
6 Ars Am. iii. 641 f. 7 ii. 40. 8 ix. 85. 
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the luxurious furnishings of his bedroom, splendid sheets and coverlets 
seen and therefore envied by all too few. Send the doctors packing, he 
advises. You’ll soon be well if you take my blankets instead!! I fancy 
that the doctus poeta in fashioning this epigram was not unaware that 
Lucretius had said fevers leave the body no sooner if you are wrapped 
in luxury than if your coverings are merely ordinary. The last exhibit 
in our gallery of hypocrites is the unfortunate Caelius who, because he 
could no longer tolerate the fatiguing duties of attendance upon the 
great, gave out that he suffered from gout. His simulation was so 
realistic that—lo and behold!—he developed the disease in real earnest.3 
In the literary as distinct from the epigraphic records there is little on 
the diseases of children. But Lucretius in a famous simile reveals to us 
that it was no more easy then than it is now to coax a child to swallow 
‘nasty medicine’. He tells how the physicians first smear with sweet 
golden honey the rim of the cup so that the young patient may realize 
too late that he has been tricked.+ But grown-ups too could be awkward. 
Ovid in the Remedy of Love confides that he has often drunk bitter 
medicine, albeit reluctantly, and that his request for a normal meal has 
been refused.5 Elsewhere, writing from his sick-bed at Tomis (or more 
accurately, dictating to a servant), he enlarges upon the discomforts of 
illness in a foreign land.6 Now he regrets the absence of invalid food 
(cibus utilis aegro) and deplores the lack of a physician. But it is loneli- 
ness most of all which makes his spirits droop. The minutes seem like 
hours without a congenial friend beside the bed, without the wife who 
would smooth his pillow and calm his fears. The diet of a patient varies 
of course according to the nature and the stage of the complaint. 
Reference has already been made to the hypocritical invalid whose ‘ill- 
ness’ is a snare designed to secure the delicacies reserved for the sick. 
But the sick man is often denied the regular amenities of normal health, 
and Martial with fevered lips craves for the solace of an iced drink.? The 
Stoic viewpoint is put by Seneca in a letter rich in sarcasm. The 
philosopher makes a scornful reference to wine cooled with snow or ice 
and to that favourite dish of the gourmand, the plate of Lucrine oysters.® 
Later in the same letter he denies that the patient has any cause for 
complaint; he is eating the food appropriate to sickness—or rather 
(correcting himself) appropriate to normal health. The regimen of diet, 
if disregarded, may bring disastrous consequences. One-eyed Phryx 
was warned by Dr. Heras that total blindness would result if he could 
not lay aside the bottle. But with a smile he drained glass after glass 


ii, 16. 2 ii. 34-36. 3 Martial vii. 39. + i. 936-42. 
5 wv. 227 f. ® Tristia iii. 3. 7 vi. 86. 8 Ep. lxxviii. 
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and drank his sight away.! Perhaps the most moving description of an 
illness in Latin literature is Seneca’s account of his attacks of asthma? 
Dio Cassius remarks that the Emperor would have had Seneca executed 
but was told he was asthmatical and well nigh at death’s door.3 The 
Senecan passage is too long to quote but its realism will be conceded by 
all who have suffered from asthma themselves or looked on helpless 
while relative or friend battled for breath. Severe illness begets fear; 
and in the hour of fear or danger men remember Heaven. Silius Italicus, 
observing the sudden increase of religious activity when disaster is 
impending, has a wry comment. Rarely, he says, do the altars smoke 
when all goes well.* In a letter to his friend Maximus Pliny asserts that 
our characters are best when we are ill. We are not the slaves of love or 
of ambition; we are content with our small savings, knowing that we 
shall soon leave them behind. We remember that we are mortal and 
that the gods exist. The writer can put in a few words what philosophers 
try to say in many volumes: we should strive continually to be, when we 
are well, the kind of people we declare, when ill, that we intend te be. 
Chremes in Terence’s Phormio remarks that old age itself is a disease. 
For Juvenal old age is more to be feared than death.? In days when 
medical relief was far more limited, when ‘geriatrics’ was a word un- 
known, and the public conscience was not aroused to a concern for the 
chronic sick, the prospect of growing old was bleak indeed. And the 
normal infirmities of age might be aggravated by the onset of an incur- 
able disease such as attacked Pliny’s friend Iulius Valens and caused 
him to wish that his friend might be released from it as soon as possible! 
Of course the Stoic could end his pain by a self-inflicted death and 
thereby incur no discredit. Such a suicide was that described by Martial, 
when Festus cut short his painful existence not by poison, not by starva- 
tion, but in the high Roman fashion of his great exemplar Cato.9 More 
elaborate, more leisurely, and even more theatrical was the death of 
Marcellinus by a self-imposed fast.!° In both the prose and the verse 
narratives there are certain superficial resemblances to the death of 
Socrates; but the state of mind of the Greek sage is incomparably 
nobler. 

Man being a gregarious animal his lapses from normal health are 
bound in some degree to affect those who wish him well or ill. The 
average patient tends, as we all know, to become self-centred and may 
easily grow tyrannical. Thoughtful provision for those who would live 


™ Martial vi. 78. 2 Ep. liv. 3 lix. 19. 7 f. * Pun. vii. 89. 
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after them was doubtless made by many a Stoic (like Marcellinus just 

mentioned) as he coolly planned his demise. Vestinus, knowing his end 

was very near, prayed hard that he might live a little longer for his 

friends’ sake. His prayer was heard and he lived long enough to share 

out his great wealth and considered that, this done, he died in old age." 

Far different was the case of Numa. He also was at death’s door. The 

cofin was ready; the tearful wife was buying aromatic spices; all was 

prepared for the grisly business of the undertaker. But against all reason 

Numa did not die—he made a will in Martial’s favour!? One of Publilius 

Syrus’ metrical maxims warns us against a course of action few would be 
disposed to adopt—we ought not to make our doctor our heir.3 Juvenal 
broaches a subject by no means rare in the literature of the Empire when 
in the twelfth Satire he shows us the legacy-hunters hovering round 
Gallitta and Pacius, when they were indisposed. Of these two could be 
predicated two epithets apt in combination to be fatal—they were rich 
and childless. Few of us, unless we are deliberately facing a dangerous 
infection, enter a sickroom with fear for ourselves. Claudius was differ- 
ent. Before his imperial steps would cross the threshold, the room must 
be searched, the bedclothes shaken, and the pillows pounded to bring to 
light the assassin’s dagger. The Christian poet Sidonius, writing of his 
daughter’s illness and informing his brother-in-law of his resolution to 
spend a few days away from the unhappy scene, fulminates against the 
physicians who disagree across the bed and by their ignorance and too 
frequent visits kill off their patients.6 Cicero in a letter to his friend 
Lucius Paetus ends on a modern note. To the formal epistolary tag, 
‘Take care of your health’, he adds a threat that, if Paetus does not, he 
will devour his delicacies as his friend lies sick.7? Recovery from illness 
was sometimes the occasion for congratulatory festivities and the dis- 
tribution of gifts to the one restored to health. The indispositions of 
Polycharmus occurred with suspicious frequency. Their conclusion 
was regularly marked by a request for soteria or presents. Martial in 
disgust advises him to be ill just once (with a sinister suggestion that he 
make a thorough job of it!).8 But if you were a poet, your congratula- 
tions might take a literary form. Statius’ thank-offering for Rutilius 
Gallicus’ escape from death extends to 131 complex, sonorous, and 
highly adulatory hexameters.® The first three words give an adequate 
hint of the flavour of what follows. They are estis, io, superi—roughly 
‘The gods exist, ’tis proven’: the proof lies in the recovery of the poet’s 


? Martial iv. 73. 2 Td. x. 97. 3 v. 366. + vv. 98 ff. 
5 Suet. Claud. 35. © Eo. ii. 12. 3. 7 Fam. ix. 20. 
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friend. In the Amores Ovid had suggested that a girl’s visits to her ‘sick 
friend’ might be a cloak for assignations.' Later in his Lover’s Manual 
he instructs the young man how to behave if his lover falls sick.2 He 
must not be too fussy in his attentions or debar her from forbidden food, 
And let him not pour out doses of nasty medicine; that duty he may 
bequeath to his rival. 

Let us conclude with the amusing picture in the Attic Nights of the 
sick-visitor who corrects the physician’s terminology. Aulus Gellius is 
ill and is visited by Calvisius Taurus, a philosopher. The unfortunate 
doctor, having referred to an artery as a vein, is confronted with all the 
force of Taurus’ eloquent indignation. ‘See to it’, he says, ‘that you 
show more precision in your treatment than in your use of words and 
that with Heaven’s aid you lose no time in restoring our friend to 
health and strength.’ Pompous though his manner is, few would contest 
his opinion that for all gentlemen of a liberal education some medical 
knowledge is most desirable. 


2. arf. 2 Ars Am. ii. 315-36. 3 xviii. 10. 


GREEK IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Tue authors of both the replies to my article of June 1955 seem to have gained 
the impression that all I require them to do is to take a collection of sounds 
labelled ‘modern’ and clap them indiscriminately on to the pronunciation of 
ancient Greek. This is not so. Whether ev is sounded as ef or you, whether 
is pronounced ee or eh, and so on, does not matter very much; what does 
matter is that, whatever values we give to these and other spellings, they do 
not sound quite the same in the mouths of Greeks as when spoken by English- 
men. We can be quite certain, for example, that the modern Greek says 6 8 
Kupos and To 5& 1rep&yua in a manner more closely resembling that of his fore- 
fathers than does the Englishman, with his hoe day Kew-ross and toddy prag- 
mer, and it seems to me both possible and highly desirable for us to narrow 
down this difference until the ancient language shall sound as Hellenic in the 
mouths of Englishmen as when spoken by those whose ancestors used it as 
their mother tongue. 

What, in the pronunciation of Greek down the ages, is to be regarded as 
fluid and changeable and what as comparatively ‘static and immutable’ is an 
interesting question of which, unfortunately, space does not permit dis- 
cussion here. But one thing is certain: however much or little it may have 
changed, we are not justified in treating it as though it had come to resemble 
modern English. 


FRANCIS ELLIOT 
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A ROMAN CITY IN ANCIENT CHINA’ 
By H. H. DUBS 


T is a very remarkable fact that, in the register of Chinese cities and 

counties for the year A.D. 5, there should appear a city and county 
with the most ancient Chinese name for Rome. The Chinese, then as 
now, did not give foreign names to their cities. In that list, with its over 
1,500 cities, there are only two other Chinese places with foreign names. 
We know that both those localities were populated by immigrants who 
came from those places outside China. It follows that people from the 
Roman Empire must have emigrated to China and founded this city. 

But such a conclusion appears impossible. Between ancient China and 
the Roman Empire, along what has since been well named the Silk Road, 
there stretched more than 4,000 miles of often inhospitable territory, 
with deserts and high mountains. Athwart this road was the great Par- 
thian Empire. This country was the bitterest of Rome’s enemies and 
Rome never succeeded in subduing it. The Parthians effectively blocked 
the Silk Road and would never have allowed any free Romans to cross 
their empire. The tribes between Parthia and China usually allowed 
caravans of traders to pass, but they would have prevented any mass 
migration of strange people. 

This city with the Chinese name for Rome was located south of the 
present Yung-ch’ang, a place in the long north-westward extension of 
Gan-su (or Kansu) Province. It did not yet exist in 79 B.c. The first 
mention of this city is in the Chinese register of A.D. 5. There is also 
supplied the name given to this city by the usurper Wang Mang, who 
adopted the Confucian doctrine of ‘rectifying names’, i.e., of giving to 
everything the name most appropriate to it. This city he renamed Jie-lu, 
a phrase which can mean two things: ‘caitiffs [captured] in taking [a 
place] by storm’ and ‘caitiffs raised up’. Did the Chinese, then, make 
prisoners of some Roman legionaries and settle them in a city near the 
western Chinese border, to act as border guards? 

The ancient Chinese name for this city was Li-jien. This name was 
used by the Chinese for Rome and the Roman Empire. Later there was 


' [A shortened version of a lecture originally delivered to the China Society, 
and published in full as a monograph in this Society’s ‘Sinological Series’ in 
February 1957 (China Society, 48 Davies St., London, W. 1, 15s.). Our thanks 
are due to the author and the Society for their courtesy in allowing the publica- 
tion of the shortened version here.—Epp.] 
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used for Rome the name Da-ts’in, and Chinese authorities equate these 
two names. This name, Li-jien, was a Chinese transcription and ab- 
breviation of the Greek name ‘Alexandria’, and originally denoted the 
Alexandria in Egypt. The Chinese could not distinguish between Rome 
and Alexandria. 

Between 110 and 100 B.c. there arrived at the Chinese capital an 
embassy from the king of Parthia. Among the presents for the Chinese 
emperor there are stated to have been ‘fine jugglers from Li-jien’. Now 
the jugglers and dancers, male and female, from Alexandria were famous 
in the Roman world. We know they were exported to foreign countries, 
When these persons were asked by the Chinese whence they came, they 
of course replied, ‘From Alexandria’, which word the Chinese naturally 
shortened to Li-jien and used to denote that part of the world. 

We must now turn to the remarkable series of historical events, both 
in the Roman Empire and in the Chinese area, which eventually brought 
these two ends of the Eurasian continent into contact. 

In 60 B.c., at Rome, Pompey was granted a triumph by the Roman 
Senate. But when he came to Rome as a private citizen he found himself 
politically helpless. Caesar and Crassus came to his relief, forming the 
First Triumvirate. Caesar became consul in 59, Pompey and Crassus in 
55. The latter was thereafter made the proconsul of Syria. 

To the triumvirate Crassus contributed the very large sums of money 
which the other two lacked but needed greatly for their plans. The one 
thing he altogether lacked and wanted most was military glory—which 
was what Romans esteemed most highly. After he reached Syria he 
accordingly embarked, against the advice of his best generals, upon a 
war with the Parthians. In 54 B.c. he marched into Parthian territory 
with 42,000 men. The Parthians met him at Carrhae. Their army was 
composed chiefly of mounted archers, who surrounded the Romans and 
kept up a deadly stream of arrows. The Parthians on horse-back retired 
before the charges of the Roman foot, shooting over the rumps of their 
horses, and the Romans were helpless. The legionaries could merely 
form a square and protect themselves by locking their shields all about 
the square, making the typically Roman formation called the testudo. But 
the Parthians shot over and below the Roman shields and massacred the 
Romans with little danger to themselves. By nightfall 20,000 men were 
slain and 10,000 were made prisoners. Scarcely one-fourth escaped in 
the night and reached Syria. 

We know little of what happened to these prisoners. Pliny states that 
they were moved to Margiana, to guard the eastern frontier of Parthia.' 
HN. vi. 47. 
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This was the region in central Asia containing the present Merv. How . 


many of the 10,000 reached this place we are not told. The distance from 
Carrhae to Antioch in Margiana is more than 1,500 miles, and captives 
would hardly have been treated kindly on such a march. Our informa- 
tion ends here. In an ode Horace guessed that these Romans married 
barbarian women and served in the Parthian armies.! 

We must now turn to the Chinese scene. In the first century B.c. the 
present Mongolia was occupied by the Huns, who regularly raided the 
Chinese. Their emperor was called the Ch’an-yii, or Shan-yii. When, in 
60 B.c., their Shan-yii died, a disputed succession led altogether eight 
claimants to set themselves up as Shan-yii. Soon all had been eliminated 
but two: Shan-yii Hu-han-sie and his elder half-brother, Jzh-jzh (pro- 
nounced with j as in ‘judge’ and zh like the z in ‘azure’). When Jzh-jzh 
defeated Hu-han-sie in battle, the latter sought help from the Chinese 
and sent his son to the Chinese emperor as an attendant. The Chinese 
practice was to keep at the Chinese court a son of an allied foreign prince, 
partly as a hostage for his father’s good behaviour and partly to indoc- 
trinate him with the Chinese culture and power. Jzh-jzh likewise sent 
his son to the Chinese court. Then Hu-han-sie politely asked permis- 
sion to come in person to the great annual New Year’s Chines< court and 
acknowledge his fealty. He was received with great pomp. Emperor 
Siian, with great wisdom, treated the Shan-yii as a guest and ranked him, 
as an emperor, above the Chinese kings and other dignitaries. The 
Shan-yii was given rich presents, and, after two months, was escorted 
back to inner Mongolia, where he was allowed to occupy certain out- 
lying Chinese forts. The Chinese could afford to pay highly for his pro- 
tection against Hun raids on the Chinese border. During the course of 
some years the Chinese sent Hu-han-sie altogether 20,000 bushels of grain 
for his followers, whereby he was able to attract a large Hun following. 

Jzh-jzh now feared his rival, left Mongolia, went west, and tried to 
ally himself with the Wu-sun, who were perhaps the Cossacks or the 
Kirghiz. They, however, killed Jzh-jzh’s envoy, and sent this man’s 
head to the Chinese. Jzh-jzh succeeded in surprising and defeating a 
Wu-sun army. But he could not conquer them, and so went north and 
conquered a large kingdom in the present western Siberia. A thousand 
miles of steppe were no great distance for Huns to travel, any more than 
for the Mongols and other steppe horsemen. 

There Jzh-jzh thought he would be safe. He now sent a letter to the 
Chinese court, asking to have returned to him his hostage son. A major of 
the Chinese palace guard, Gu Ji (Chinese surnames come first, as in 
Odes iii. 5. 4-8. 
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Hungary) was duly deputed to escort the son. But when he reached 
Jzh-jzh’s court, the Hun had Gu Ji and his men slaughtered. 

Meanwhile Sogdiana, then an independent kingdom to the south, was 
suffering much from raids by the Wu-sun. Jzh-jzh’s reputation as a 
fighter was high, and the king of Sogdiana invited him to settle in the 
eastern borders of this country, where Jzh-jzh would have a richer 
territory than in the cold north and could protect Sogdiana from the 
Wu-sun. Jzh-jzh feared both Hu-han-sie and the Chinese, and so was 
delighted with this new proposal. A pact was made. Sogdiana sent 
several thousand camels, asses, and horses. On the way, however, the 
caravans suffered from a cold spell, and only about 3,000 Huns arrived 
safely in Sogdiana. 

The king welcomed and treated Jzh-jzh very respectfully, making an 
alliance with him, and giving him his daughter to wife. Jzh-jzh likewise 
gave his daughter to the king of Sogdiana. Jzh-jzh now advanced deeply 
into Wu-sun territory, killing and enslaving the Wu-sun, and driving off 
their cattle and sheep. The Wu-sun had to retreat, leaving 300 miles of 
their western territory unoccupied. 

Thereupon Jzh-jzh became so proud that he broke with the king of 
Sogdiana, killing that king’s daughter and several hundred of his men. 
He now built for himself a fortified capital on the Du-lai river. It was 
almost certainly the present River Talass, one of the streams that loses 
itself in the desert between the Jaxartes and Lake Balkash. But the Silk 
Road ran across the River Talass, and the Chinese learned of the new 
town. They had, west of China proper, an official, entitled the Protector- 
General of the Western Frontier Regions, with a highly trained mobile 
force of Chinese troops. The petty kingdoms in that region had engaged 
to send auxiliary troops to the Protector-General when called upon by 
the Chinese emperor. 

In 38 B.c. there went out to the Western Frontier Regions two young 
men, Gan Yen-shou as Protector-General and Ch’en T’ang as his 
Associate. Gan Yen-shou came of a good family and had a blameless 
record. Ch’en T’ang was ambitious, brave, and full of stratagems, but 
not very scrupulous. 

He saw the danger in Jzh-jzh’s plan of developing a large empire in 
central Asia. He knew that, with the help of native auxiliaries, the 
Chinese troops at the command of the Protector-General could over- 
come Jzh-jzh. If they waited until the Hun had made himself secure, it 
might be too late. His superior, Gan Yen-shou, agreed, but said he 
must first secure the central government’s approval for any expedition. 
Ch’en T’ang, however, pointed out that such a request would bring 
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bureaucratic delays and that the parsimonious imperial court would find 
such an expedition too expensive, Just then Gan Yen-shou fell ill. 

The temptation was too great for Ch’en T’ang. He boldly forged an 
imperial order commanding the vassal states to send auxiliaries, and 
ordered the colonel of the Chinese troops to come to the Protector. 
General’s headquarters for the expedition. When Gan Yen-shou’s 
health improved and he learned of his subordinate’s action, he was 
aghast and declared that it must be stopped. But the really dangerous 
act, the capital crime of forging an imperial order, had been done and 
could not be undone. So, partly by threats and partly by arguments, 
Ch’en T’ang persuaded his superior to accept the chance of deathless 
glory. When a force of 40,000 men had collected, Gan Yen-shou and 
Ch’en T’ang sent eastward to the imperial court a document accusing 
themselves of having forged an imperial edict and of collecting imperial 
troops. On the same day, in the autumn of 36 B.c., they started west- 
wards, where no countermanding order could reach them. 

Half the force was to go south of the Taklamakan Desert. The other 
half, under Gan Yen-shou and Ch’en T’ang, skirted the north of that 
desert, passed through Wu-sun territory to Lake Issik-kél, and then went 
west. When they entered Sogdiana, Ch’en T’ang made a secret agree- 
ment with some Sogdian nobles who hated Jzh-jzh, thus securing vital 
information about Jzh-jzh’s circumstances. 

The account of the town’s capture in the Chinese narrative is plainly in 
the form of eight scenes. Thisaccount must have been taken from paintings 
depicting the capture, with labels identifying persons and actions, as in 
ancient Chinese pictures. Instead of translating the original passage, I here 
give a summary of that account by the Chinese historian, Ban Gu. 


The first scene was of the Chinese camp, with the Shan-yii’s capital town 
at a distance of about a mile. On the wall of the latter are mounted coloured 
banners, with armed men shouting, ‘Come and fight!’ Outside the wall 
horsemen gallop about, and more than a hundred foot-soldiers are lined up on 
either side of a gate in a fish-scale formation. 

In the second scene the Hun cavalry is galloping up to the Chinese camp, 
where the Chinese await them with cocked and loaded crossbows, before 
which the Hun cavalry retreat. 

In the third scene the Chinese army, urged on by its battle drums, is 
surrounding the city on all sides, sheltering behind its large shields, and 
shooting at the cavalry and foot outside the city, who are retreating behind the 
city wall. Some are shooting at the defenders in the towers inside the town, 
and the defenders come down for shelter. But from a double wooden pali- 
sade outside the town the defenders shoot and kill many of the attackers, and 
so the Chinese set fire to this palisade. 
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In the fourth scene the Shan-yii has donned his armour, ascended a tower 
with his consort and several tens of his ladies. All are shooting at the Chinese. 
But the attackers have hit the Shan-yii in the nose. Many of the women are 
killed. The Shan-yii is also shown having descended from the tower, mounted 
on a horse, and summoning those inside his palace to fight. 

In scene five it is after midnight. The palisade has burned down and the 
remaining defenders are fleeing into the city. Some have mounted the wall 
and are shouting loudly. Outside the city and around the Chinese camp there 
are large groups of Sogdian cavalry. Some are charging up to the Chinese and 
being repulsed. 

In the sixth scene it is dawn. On all sides of the camp fire is bursting forth. 
The Chinese officers and men are shouting wildly and the noise of their bells 
and drums is shaking the earth. The Sogdian cavalry, frightened, is fleeing. 

In the seventh scene the Chinese and allied troops are advancing upon the 
city under the cover of their large shields on all sides. Some have already 
entered. The Shan-yii, with more than a hundred men and women, is flying 
into his wooden palace. 

In the eighth and final scene the Chinese have set fire to the palace and are 
vying with one another in their efforts to enter it. Some have entered, and, in 
a hand-to-hand fight, have mortally stabbed the Shan-yii. His head is cut off 
by a Chinese captain. 


We must now note carefully some of the details in this account. First 
of all, there is the statement, in the first scene, that there were ‘more than 
a hundred foot-soldiers, lined up on either side of the gate in a fish-scale 
formation’. This term, a ‘fish-scale formation’, yii-lin-jen, is unique in 
all Chinese literature. A high degree of training and discipline would 
have been required to achieve an array so well patterned that it would be 
likened to fish-scales. Certainly no nomadic people, such as the Huns or 
any uncivilized peoples, could have achieved it. Nomads and bar- 
barians, like the Gauls, rushed to battle in a confused mass. A well- 
patterned array can be achieved only by long-trained men, such as 
professional soldiers. 

Could these men have been Greeks? The Greeks had left Bactria 
almost a century previously. The Macedonian phalanx, moreover, car- 
ried small round shields, about a foot and a half in diameter. Men 
bearing them could hardly have crowded closely enough together to 
appear like fish-scales. 

But at this time Roman legionaries were within walking distance. 
They had made their living by fighting. They would have been at- 
tracted to a famous warrior who promised to become a rival of the hated 
Parthians. It was something like 400 to 500 miles from the Parthian 
border on the Oxus to Jzh-jzh’s capital on the River Talass, and eighteen 


years from the date of Crassus’ defeat to the time when the Chinese saw 
3871.2 L 
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men lined up in front of Jzh-jzh’s town in a typically Roman formation, 
the testudo, which was employed by no other troops. The tops of the 
rectangular Roman scuta, which were rounded in front, when held up by 
a row of soldiers side by side and portrayed from above in the typical 
Chinese perspective, would indeed look like fish-scales to a person who 
had never seen such a formation. There is no weapon except the Roman 
scutum and no arrangement except the Roman testudo that would account 
for the Chinese historian’s description. 

The presence of Romans at Jzh-jzh’s town is confirmed by the double 
wooden palisade which the Chinese found outside the city wall. The 
Greeks used no palisades outside city walls, but the Romans regularly 
used them to strengthen their ditches, especially before gates. Where 
there was a bridge over water, there might be stockades built out from 
either bank above or below the bridge. So Jzh-jzh evidently had Roman 
engineering assistance in building his defences. 

In their report to the emperor, Gan Yen-shou and Ch’en T’ang stated 
that they had killed 1,500 persons, including Jzh-jzh’s consort, his heir, 
nobles, and others, had taken alive 145 captives, and had accepted the 
surrender of more than a thousand others, who were divided up as slaves 
among the fifteen states sending auxiliaries with the Chinese troops, 
When we compare the number taken alive, 145 men, with the number 
stated to have made a fish-scale formation outside Jzh-jzh’s town, which 
is ‘more than a hundred’, we can hardly make a mistake in equating 
them. These 145 Roman legionaries had not surrendered, but had merely 
stopped fighting when their employer had been killed. They had prob- 
ably remained in formation, a formidable body of fighting men. They 
may indeed have chosen freely to go with the Chinese. In China the 
Romans were accordingly placed in a specially created frontier city, to 
which the Chinese of course gave their name for Rome, which was Li- 
jien. This name among the list of Chinese counties, and the implication 
from Wang Mang’s naming that it was inhabited by men who had been 
secured in storming a city and were raised up, are together quite enough 
to demonstrate that Romans had indeed arrived in China. 

Further evidence of Roman influence is to be found in the circum- 
stance that the report of this expedition to the imperial court included 
pictures of the attack. In the account of this victory to be found in the 
annalistic chapter of the Chinese History we read moreover, the following 
statement: in February 35 B.c., ‘because Shan-yii Jzh-jzh had been 
executed, . . . a feast was held [by the emperor] and the charts and 
documents concerning [Shan-yii Jzh-jzh] were shown [even] to the 
honoured ladies in the [imperial] harem.’ 
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Now the statement that ‘charts and documents’ should have been 
shown to the imperial ladies is quite unprecedented. What kind of 
articles were they, that they should have been interesting to the ladies? 
Maps, memorials to the throne, and similar documents were surely not 
the kind of things that would be sought by the ladies of the imperial 
harem! Few of these ladies could read; and documents of this sort were 
then much too precious to be toyed with by women. There must have 
been pictures of this victory—a conclusion made certain by Ban Gu’s 
account of the battle in the form of depicted scenes. 

There is today ample evidence to show that in the Former Han period 
China possessed a highly developed art of painting. It was the practice 
of Chinese generals traversing previously little-known routes to have 
maps made of their route. A map of the road to Sogdiana would have 
required a long cloth roll (paper had not yet been invented), with pic- 
tures of the scenery along the way. On it there would have been 
abundant space for other pictures. 

Chinese paintings of the Former Han period—we have descriptions 
of many such—dealt only with famous people, moral tales, and legends. 
Except for Ch’en T’ang’s report we know of no representation of a con- 
temporary event. These pictures of the assault upon Jzh-jzh’s town are 
unprecedented in Chinese painting. They indicate a new influence in 
Chinese art. 

The use of pictures in a Roman triumph is, however, well known. 
When Ch’en T’ang talked with the leader of the Roman troop, this man 
would have described the Roman triumphal celebration. Some of these 
Romans had probably participated in Pompey’s triumph of 60 B.c. 
Concerning the triumphs of Vespasian and Titus, Josephus says: “The 
war was shown by numerous representations, in separate sections, 
affording a very vivid picture of its episodes.’! These descriptions of the 
Roman practice agree well with the nature of the pictures Ch’en T’ang 
placed on the map of his route. This account is, moreover, the only vivid 
description of a battle to be found in all of Ban Gu’s long history. 

So, in 36 B.c., Ch’en T’ang met, in central Asia, a hundred and more 
of Crassus’ Roman legionaries and brought them back to China with 
him. The Chinese account of that expedition describes their military 
formation in a phrase found nowhere else in all Chinese literature, which 
fits only the testudo, a formation used only by Roman troops. The Hun 
town besieged by the Chinese was defended by a double palisade, a 
feature not used by the Chinese or Greeks, but frequently employed by 
the Romans. The practice of representing by paintings scenes in a 

? Bell. Iud. vii. 5. 5. 
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military campaign, used by the Romans in their triumphs but unknown 
in China, formed part of the report of that Chinese expedition. More 
evidential than any other circumstance, between 79 B.C. and A.D. 5 there 
was founded in China a city and county with the Chinese name for 
Rome, Li-jien, which name indicates that it must have been populated 
by people from the Roman Empire. 

This Roman city in China existed until a.D. 746, when the Tibetans 
overran that part of China. A century earlier, a great Chinese scholar 
writing at the Chinese capital, Ch’ang-an, in the west of China, speaks 
of the peculiar pronunciation for this place-name used by people of that 
city. He says that these people run together the two words in its Chinese 
name and pronounce it something like Lakh-ghian. They probably 
pronounced the x in ‘Alexandria’, which is unpronounceable in Chinese, 
So Rome, too, contributed to the mixed race inhabiting modern China, 
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THE COINAGE OF THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE' 


By SHELAGH M. BOND 


HE first 150 years of the Roman Empire, from the settlement of 

Augustus in 27 B.C. to the death of Hadrian in a.p. 138, saw the 
emergence of Rome as a power which in various ways was to influence 
the future of Europe, the Near East, and the whole civilized world for 
many centuries. Among other aspects too numerous to mention, a new 
system of government emerged, and a new theory of the place of the 
ruler in the state. On the emperor depended all prosperity, from him 
alone came the blessing of peace, and he was the sole source of victory. 
It is a period, therefore, in which the emotional and psychological rela- 
tionship between ruler and ruled is of interest and importance, as it was 
in Elizabethan England. 

The incompleteness of the literary sources? for this period increases 
the value of the evidence of inscriptions and coins. The coinage, which 
in the past has been regarded as mainly illustrative, can now be used, 
owing to the publication of the British Museum catalogues of coins,3 as 
a primary source. Coins, therefore, supplement our knowledge where 
literary or epigraphic evidence fails. 

Successive emperors made use of coinage to spread throughout the 
Empire knowledge of their victories and achievements. They also 
employed this medium to disseminate propaganda, and to create goodwill 


' This paper is based on a lecture given to the Northamptonshire Branch of 
the Classical Association in March 1955. I should like to express my gratitude 
to Professor J. M. C. Toynbee for most kindly reading this paper, and making 
many valuable suggestions. I owe a further debt to the lectures of the late Rev. 
M. P. Charlesworth for the insight which they gave into the nature and impor- 
tance of the imperial ‘virtues’. 

? For a discussion of the value of the sources see C.A.H. x. 866-76 and xi. 
854-7, and the bibliographies to each chapter. 

3 Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum. These are in five volumes, 
covering the period from Augustus to Elagabalus (Vol. i, Augustus to Vitellius 
[1923]; Vol. ii, Vespasian to Domitian [1930]; Vol. iii, Nerva to Hadrian [1936]). 
Mr. H. Mattingly, the editor, has contributed a valuable introduction to each 
volume, containing information on the organization of the mints and other 
technicalities, as well as a discussion of the historical significance of the coin 
types. My great debt to these volumes will be obvious in the pages which 
follow. All the coins referred to are to be found in these catalogues. Separate 
references have not been given. 
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concerning their constitutional position and the advantages of their 
rule. The abundance of coin types, changing frequently, provides, 
therefore, a contemporary commentary year by year on the emotional, 
religious, and political relationship between the emperor and his subjects 
all over the world. This article is an attempt briefly to discuss the use 
made by the early emperors of this vehicle of information. 

It has been said that although the emperors had no press at their 
command, they had an equally powerful means of communication in 
coinage. We can only assume from the way in which successive emperors 
caused a multiplicity of types to be struck on their coins, changing with 
the greatest frequency, that the Romans and provincials looked at them far 
more attentively than we look at our coin types today. In fact the popula- 
tion of the Empire clearly expected to find in their coinage the kind of 
interest and information that modern readers find in newspapers and 
periodicals. The fact that the coin types were changed so often, and 
were used to convey quite complicated concepts relating to the imperial 
house, convinces us that this method of publicity met a demand and was 
eminently successful. 

The potentialities of coinage as a means of conveying information had 
been foreshadowed under the Republic, when reverses sometimes depict- 
ing and alluding to historical events were changed frequently; and the 
people grew accustomed to study coinage carefully. Obverses, too, were 
undergoing development, for portraits of historical characters and of 
almost contemporary great men, such as Sulla, superseded the standard 
types of Bellona, the portraits of kings, and of the earlier Republican 
heroes. Finally, the appearance of Julius Caesar’s own head on the 
obverse prepared the way for the emperor’s almost complete monopoly 
of the obverses both of the gold and silver coins and of the aes. 

When studying the Empire it is necessary to bear in mind the distine- 
tion between coinage in precious metals, and coinage in aes. The con- 
fusion of the last years of the Republic, when the Senate, which had 
been the supreme authority for minting all coinage, ceased to issue first 
aes, and then gold and silver, was resolved by Augustus. Nominally he 
restored the issuing of aes to the Senate in about 23 B.c., but he retained 
considerable control of it, while issuing gold and silver under his own 
authority alone. The letters S.C., found on most aes, which might seem 
to deny Augustus’ control, appear to mean very little. They are found, 
for example, on provincial aes coinages, with which the Senate had 
certainly nothing to do. They are also missing on some Roman aes 
issued, for example, under Caligula and Nero. 

Until a.p. 38, when Caligula opened a mint for gold and silver at 
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Rome, the ‘imperial’ mint, for issues chiefly in precious metals, was at 
Lugdunum,! whereas the ‘senatorial’ mint for aes was, following Re- 
publican precedent, on the Capitol in the temple of Iuno Moneta. The 
influence and control of the emperor over the ‘senatorial’ mint gradually 
increased. At first Caligula’s ‘imperial’ mint in Rome was on a different 
site from the ‘senatorial’. By 80, however, it seems likely that they were 
housed together. By the time of Trajan there was probably one mint, 
with two sets of officinae or workshops. When Nero in 56 placed the 
treasury under praefecti of his own nomination, this meant that the 
‘senatorial’ mint, which belonged to the sphere of the treasury, came 
still more closely under his influence. It is, in fact, a story of gradually 
increasing unification, although the establishment by Augustus of two 
ostensibly separate mints had a long-continuing influence manifesting 
itself in slight differences of type and legend. 

On the obverse of gold and silver coins the head of the emperor is the 
normal type, and he usually wears the laurel wreath of victory, the vital 
symbol of his power and position. His head is occasionally bare. From 
time to time there are exceptions to this. For example, under Augustus, 
and later in the Civil War of 68-69, the heads of personifications and 
divinities are to be found in place of portraits. The emphasis on the 
solidarity of the imperial house is seen in the obverses portraying living 
or dead relations of the emperor, and in those commemorating deified 
emperors. 

On aes, however, struck, in theory, by the authority of the Senate, a 
large S.C. frequently occupied the field of the obverse at first. But the 
head of the emperor gradually appeared here—on the as from Augustus 
onwards, and on the sestertius from Caligula’s reign. Claudius introduced 
his own head on the dupondius, and Nero on the semis. The denomina- 
tion of aes is distinguished by the style of the head, which is shown bare 
on the as and semis, and laureate, as in gold and silver, on the sestertius. 
Under the Julio-Claudians (with the exception of Nero, who is radiate 
on provincial issues), the deified emperor alone is portrayed with a 
radiate head, but this rule was later relaxed. 

While the legends on gold and silver and on aes all refer to the 
emperor, and give his titles, names, honours, and positions, the messages 
conveyed by the two types of metal vary slightly. For example, there is 
more stress on the position of Pontifex Maximus, head of the Roman 


' The Lugdunum mint was also used for some aes issues: e.g. the ‘altar’ 
series struck by Augustus from 1o B.c. until his death, and again by Nero. 
There were also official provincial mints under the early emperors, in Spain, 
Gaul, and the East. 
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religion, in aes than in gold and silver, although it is given great promin.-. 
ence by the Flavians in all metals. The year of tribunician power is used 
as a means of dating on gold and silver coins and also on aes, as, for 
example, under Tiberius. The consulship is given a number when it is 
incorporated in the legend, but it is not always recorded. The title of 
Pater Patriae, an honour bestowed by the Senate, is recorded with 
greater consistency on aes than on gold and silver coins, as, for example, 
by Nero, who never omits the title on his aes issues. The name of 
Augustus, given to Octavian in 27 B.C., is used almost invariably by 
subsequent emperors in their obverse legends. Its presence is an indica- 
tion of the nature of the position of the emperor, set apart from the 
purely human people whom he rules, for ‘it has been noted that in 
the early books of Livy, which were composed, as it would seem, in the 
years following the Settlement, the adjective augustus is several times 
contrasted with humanus’. Also ‘the surname which he chose was thus 
appropriate to one whose rule was consecrated by the expressed wili of 
the Gods of Rome’.! The nature of the Principate, as founded by Augus- 
tus, was thus perpetuated by his successors. 

Under the Republic, the general victorious in the field was saluted as 
Imperator by his soldiers. The last salutation of this kind, however, was 
in A.D. 22, and after this date the honour is arrogated to the emperor, 
with a number to signify the number of occasions on which it was 
bestowed. Its recording on the coinage can help in dating an issue. The 
emperor was regarded as the sole source of victory, and from the second 
half of the third century the emperor received a salutation every year. 
Imperator is also used as a praenomen by Octavian, and invariably by 
Vespasian and his successors. It denoted supreme military power and 
command and is used as part of the emperor’s title on the obverse. 

Thus on the obverses of gold and silver and aes attention is focused 
on the emperor, his house, and divine predecessors by elaborate legends 
recording his honours, exclusive position, and titles. High artistic skill 
is lavished on the portraits themselves. The beautiful and idealized face 
of Augustus (see Plate VII (f)) is well known, but the more realistic por- 
traits of Tiberius, Claudius, Galba, Vitellius, and Nerva are equally 
memorable. The Flavians have a marked family likeness, which does 
not conceal the individual characteristics of Vespasian and Domitian. 
The heads of Trajan and Hadrian are beautifully depicted. 

The reverses, no less than the obverses, of imperial coinages, receive 
their inspiration from, and throw honour and glory upon, the emperor, 
his exploits, and the blessings of his rule. Under the Republic the 
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moneyers used the reverse of gold and silver to record historical and 
mythological references, and the past exploits of members of their own 
families. Contemporary references were rare until about 50 B.c. The 
disappearance of the moneyers during the reign of Augustus gave the 
imperial house the opportunity of recording their own fortunes and 
achievements. Augustus recorded his birth, plans for the succession, — 
victories, services to the state, and his settlement of the Empire. 
Tiberius was less adventurous and used, for example, the same Ponti- 
fex Maximus reverse for twenty years. On aes Augustus struck sester- 
tius and dupondius with an oak wreath between laurel branches, without 
variation. Claudius introduced personifications, and Nero’s artists, 
especially those who worked on aes, designed many beautiful and 
elaborate types with contemporary references. The letters S.C. are 
usually shown (though not by Caligula and Nero) on the reverse of aes. 
It is with the Civil War of 68-69 and the advent of the Flavian dynasty 
that the value and importance of coinage was fully realized and its poten- 
tialities exploited. Indeed, the reverses throughout the period, and 
especially from 68 onwards, are of the greatest value in providing a 
commentary on events year by year, and in presenting the emperor’s 
point of view, by reflecting the emphasis which he placed on his achieve- 
ments and on the semi-divine character of his rule. 

One of the most important aspects of the use of the coinage by the 
emperors is the portrayal, on the reverse, of the imperial ‘virtues’ or 
blessings which symbolized many features of the life of the state. After 
a victory in the field the Romans would see on their coins VICTORIA 
AVGVSTA or VICTORIA AVGVSTI, with a figure of Victory, perhaps 
crowning the emperor with a laurel wreath, and on the obverse a por- 
trait of the emperor. Plate VI(b)showsacoin struck by Vespasian in 72-73, 
with Victory inscribing VIC AVG on a shield on a palm tree, her left 
foot on a helmet. Types of victory were in constant use by the emperors, 
for Victoria formed the basis of their power. Victory always followed the 
emperor’s plans, and Victoria Augusta was worshipped by the legionaries. 

Another important virtue was Providentia Augusta—the forethought 
of the emperor for his subjects, manifested in provision for their welfare, 
in securing a stable succession, and in the warding off of conspiracies. 
Succession, as was the case in England, at least up to the accession of 
the Hanoverians, was a vital element in the health and well-being of the 
state. Otho regarded his possession of sons as an added reason for his 
becoming emperor. Vespasian, according to Suetonius, said, ‘My sons 
shall succeed me, or no one’.! Titus in 80-81 struck a coin of which the 
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reverse shows Vespasian offering a globe, symbol of world power, to. 
Titus his son, who has a rudder by him, showing that he is to guide the 
fortunes of the world (Plate VI (f)). The legend is PROVIDENT AVGVST, 
the providence of the emperor, which ensures through his ‘dynasty’ the 
continued existence of the state. 

The Flavians had not only to establish the peaceful succession, but 
also to restore confidence in the supremacy and eternity of Rome after 
the challenge and uncertainty of the Civil War. Their coins stress this 
emphasis on Rome. Titus, under Vespasian, in 72-73 issued ROMA 
VICTRIX, with Roma seated on a cuirass, holding Victory and a spear. 
Vespasian struck, in the mint of Illyricum in 69-70, ROMA RESVRGENS, 
showing Vespasian extending his right hand to raise up the military 
figure of Roma. From the same mint, also in 69-70, came ROMA 
PERPETVA, portraying Roma, helmeted, holding Victory. ROMA 
RESVRGES (Plate VI (a)), struck by the Roman mint in 71, shows Ves- 
pasian extending his hand to raise up a female figure, kneeling, in a long 
robe, who may be the Libertas for which Rome stood, while in the back- 
ground stands the goddess Roma in military dress, with spear and shield. 
They all proclaim the revival and supremacy of Rome and her constitu- 
tion, due to the victory and presence of the new emperor. The Flavians 
stressed the everlasting nature of their government. AETERNITA 
appears on gold coins of Vespasian, struck between 75 and 79, and 
Domitian struck aes to the Eternity of Augustus, AETERNITAT| 
AVGVSTI. Trajan has AETERNITAS AVGVSTI, and Hadrian has 
ROMA AETERNA. The aeternitas of Augustus and his family is 
established, the succession is assured, and their lives are the lives on 
which the safety of all and the eternity of the state rest. 

Victoria, providentia, aeternitas—they are but three examples of a 
wealth of imperial ‘virtues’ or blessings celebrated on coinage as of 
importance to the very existence of the Empire. Others, stressing the 
good fortune descending on all from the blessing of Flavian rule, are 
more general. SPES AVGVSTA, the hope arising from the rule of the 
emperor, was among the first aes types struck by Vespasian in Rome in 
70. The next year he struck SALVS AVGVSTA, with a figure holding 
patera and vertical sceptre—the health of theemperor. Plate VI (d) shows 
PAX AVGVSTI, a favourite type, struck in 71, portraying Pax, with the 
branch of peace in her right hand and the cornu copiae in her left. 
In 73 we find AEQVITAS, or fair dealing, with scales and pertica, 
and FELICITAS, good fortune, with caduceus and cornu copiae, symbols 
of commercial prosperity and plenty. Fortune, FORTVNA AVGVSTA, 
has in her right hand a branch and rudder set on a globe, and cornu 
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IMPERIAL VIRTUES 
(a) ROMA RESVRGES (4) VICTORIA AVGVSTI 
(Coins of R. Emp. in B.M. ii. 121, no. 565) (Ibid. i. 138, no. 625) 
(c) ANNONA AVGVST (d) PAX AVGVSTI 
(Ibid. ii. 380, no. 371) (Ibid. ii. 120, no. 558) 
(e) FORTVNAE AVGVSTI (f) PROVIDENT AVGVST 
(Ibid. ii. 383, no. 387) (bid. ii. 259, no. 180) 
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COINS AS RECORDS 


(a) Jewish victory (b) German victory 
(Coins of R. Emp. in B.M. ii. 131, no. 604) (Ibid. i. 182, no. 122) 


(c) Imperial post (d) Ostia harbour 
(ibid. iii. 21, no. 119) (Ibid. i. 122, no. 132) 

(e) Secular Games (f) Head of Augustus (g) Temple of Vesta 

(Ibid. i. 16, no. 85) (Ibid. i. 24, no. 120) (Ibid. i. 213, no. 101) 
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copiae in her left hand. The branch of peace and the rudder of world- 
rule will bring plenty to all. The fortune of the accession of Vespasian 
will restore peace and plenty to the world. In the reign of his son, 
Domitian, the same virtues are to be found—FORTVNAE AVGVSTI, 
as in Plate VI (e), struck in 86, and, among many others, ANNONA 
AVGVST (see Plate VI (c)). This is a revival of a sestertius of Nero 
(64-66) and shows the care of the emperor for the corn-supply of Rome. 
Ceres is seated with corn ears and torch, Amnona stands with cornu 
copiae, and in the background is a modius on an altar, and the prow of a 
ship, for the corn came from overseas. 

The finer shades of the meaning of these coins, and the more deli- 
cate nuances of their symbolism may have been lost on some of the 
Flavians’ subjects, but the general gist was clear. The constant reitera- 
tion of the types must have conveyed the leading ideas of the new 
régime and helped to promote goodwill. 

These few examples can give only a slight idea of the enormous part 
which these imperial ‘virtues’ played in the life of the Empire. Vows 
were made to them, altars and temples dedicated, and their glories sung 
on the coins. When the blessings were lacking, the emperor promised 
to restore them: Galba struck CONCORDIA PROVINCIARVM when 
the provinces were in revolt, and he posed as the restorer of the Re- 
public and of freedom—LIBERTAS POPVLI ROMANI. Otho promised 
PAX ORBIS TERRARVM—peace to the world. 

One aspect, however, remained constant. It was as attributes of the 
emperor that these ‘virtues’ were regarded. He was the source, and 
from him alone could come Pax Augusta, Victoria Augusta, Aequitas 
Augusta, Felicitas Augusta. His providentia ensured aeternitas, his for- 
tune brought the fortune of all, his salus the health of all, and Spes 
Augusta was the hope of the world. These imperial ‘virtues’ may be 
regarded as the basis of the emotional bond between the emperor and 
his subjects and the basis of the position of the emperor in the state. 
The constant appearance of these ‘virtues’ on coins kept them ever in 
the public consciousness. The Romans were a people alive to the 
presence of gods in groves, cross-roads, and streams, and the deification 
of a dead emperor and the near-deification of a living emperor were not 
unnatural to them. They therefore found it easy to regard the imperial 
‘virtues’ as independent minor deities. This endowed the bond between 


* Cf. Cic. De Nat. Deor.i. 118, ‘gods are personifications of things beneficial 
to the life of man’; ibid. ii. 60, referring to temples of Salus, Concordia, and 
Victoria, ‘all of them things, but designated as gods themselves, for gods who 
were the authors of various benefits owed their deification to the value of the 
benefits they bestowed’; and Pliny, H.N. ii. 18, deus est mortali iuvare mortalem. 
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ruler and ruled with a religious element. The portrayal of Pax Augusta, 


Salus Augusta, and the rest on the coinage contributed a vital element to 
this union. 

The celebration of imperial ‘virtues’ on coinage was enriched, as were 
other types, by the circumstances of their issue. Professor Michael 
Grant has suggested in his recent book, Roman Anniversary Issues, that 
the Romans were, to use his own words, ‘a people with an abnormally 
developed sense not only of the past, but of its single ritualistic land- 
marks.”! He elaborates this thesis with a wealth of examples persuasive 
in their cumulative effect, culled from the coinage of 425 years, from the 
time of Julius Caesar to that of Constantine, and shows that Roman 
coins in large numbers owe the choice of their types to anniversaries, 
The coinage took a certain time to circulate, and therefore celebrated 
years rather than days. The anniversary element was not explicitly 
stated on the coinage. Those in distant parts of the Empire, who were 
not aware (as indeed the modern world has not been aware until the 
work of Professor Grant) of the precise significance of an anniversary 
celebrated primarily at the centre of affairs in Rome, could yet under- 
stand the meaning of a type. Those in Rome, or au fait with the situation, 
could perceive the added significance attaching to a general type which 
was struck in that particular year. 

Anniversaries commemorated were the dedication of temples, the 
foundation of Rome, historical events such as the battle of Actium, and 
dates in the history of the imperial house. These included the ‘Restora- 
tion of the Republic’ in 27 B.c., the birth and death of the empercr, his 
accession, and the like. For example, in 27 B.c. a clipeus virtutis, a shield 
of virtue, was presented to Augustus, celebrating his virtus, clementia, 
iustitia, and pietas, the sum of the qualities possessed by the good ruler. 
Fifty years later, in A.D. 22-23, the anniversary of this presentation and 
of the Augustan settlement, we find a sestertius depicting a round temple 
and Victory. This temple, says Professor Grant, is one of the round 
temples of Vesta, closely connected with the worship of Divus Augustus. 
Fifty years later, in 73, Vespasian issued a coin showing just such a temple 
inscribed Vesta. In A.D. 23 also appears a dupondius of Pietas, one of the 
virtues on the shield given fifty years before. To A.D. 23 also belongs a 
dupondius depicting Justitia, another of Augustus’ virtues. This was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the gift of the shield, and also the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Ara Justitiae Augustae. The next appearance of this Justitia 
type on a coin is in 73, just fifty years later.? 

Such commemorations of anniversaries, it is suggested by Professor 

' ». ail. 2 Roman Anniversary Issues, pp. 31-40. 
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Grant, occur constantly. The recollection of the past, through restora- 
tion types and anniversary issues, gave added significance and colour to 
the present. The types portrayed on the coinage were to be considered 
by the alert and conscious members of the Empire not only in the light 
of their place in current affairs: they saw them in relation to the past and 
their connexion with specific events in the past. The general character 
of the actual coin types meant that to those on whom such extra allusion 
was lost, a less specific, but still complete, message in its contemporary 
context conveyed a more immediate idea. To the student of Roman 
religion, thought, and history, the importance of Professor Grant’s 
work is at once obvious. He illuminates the way in which the Roman 


- mind worked, illustrated primarily by coinage, in a new and exciting 


manner. It is an example of the importance of the study of coinage in 
the understanding of the background of the Roman government. 

The Roman emperors did not use coinage merely as a means of propa- 
ganda, or of spreading into every home the principles by which they 
ruled, and their conception of their own position. Nor was it merely an 
instrument to celebrate anniversaries. It was also used to record specific 
current events of which the government was proud and which were worthy 
of remembrance. Examples of this use of coinage are clearly extremely 
numerous, but are difficult to summarize. A few only can be given. 

Foreign conquest was often celebrated on the coinage. For example, 
after the recovery of the Parthian standards, we find SIGNIS PARTHICIS 
RECEPTIS; after the so-called conquest of Armenia, ARMENIA CAPTA, 
and, after Domitian’s victories in Germany, GERMANIA CAPTA, 
showing a German woman mourning, with her elbow on her knee, and 
a German with his hands behind his back. Claudius celebrated his con- 
quest of the island of Britain with an aureus, struck in A.D. 46-47, show- 
ing a triumphal arch with trophies, and DE BRITTAN on the architrave. 
Claudius also, in 41, struck a type bearing the legend NERO CLAVDIVS 
DRVSVS GERMAN IMP, depicting a triumphal arch, with equestrian 
statue and trophies, celebrating the German victories of Drusus, from 
12 to 9 B.C., fifty years before (see Plate VII (4)). Trajan similarly cele- 
brated his successes in Dacia, Arabia, Armenia, and Mesopotamia. 
Perhaps the most famous of all these types of conquest are those record- 
ing the conquest of Judaea by Titus. There is one of a Jewess mourning 
with her knees drawn up to her chin, draped and veiled with a trophy 
behind. Another portrays a Jewess, her hands tied behind her back, 
fastened to a palm tree. Plate VII (a) shows a veiled Jewess, seated under 
a palm, in an attitude of dejection. Such types proclaimed vividly to all 
the latest victories of the emperor or his house. 
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Another series of coins relates to the celebration of the Secular Games 
by Augustus in 17 B.c. and their subsequent celebration by later 
emperors. For example, Plate VII (e) shows Augustus on a platform 
inscribed LVD S handing the purifying elements, resin, sulphur, and 
bitumen, the suffimenta, to a togate figure. Another shows the simpu- 
lum, lituus, tripod, and patera, the religious instruments of the purification, 

Emperors were also eager to commemorate specific events in home 
affairs which redounded to their credit. For example, in 39 Caligula 
abolished the duty of one per cent. levied on all commodities sold by 
auction. The coin records R.C.C.—remissa ducentesima. Nero com- 
pleted Claudius’ work on the harbour of Ostia, which caused him in 
64-66 to strike one of the most remarkable of his coins—which is 
illustrated on Plate VII (d). It isa packed and detailed bird’s-eye view of 
the harbour, showing pier, portico, breakwaters, ships, statues, light- 
house, and Neptune. 

One of the most delightful coins of the period is that shown on 
Plate VII (c). Nerva here records his remission to Italy of the expenses 
of the imperial post, which had been burdensome to them, especially 
under Domitian. It is a picturesque type of two mules grazing, with a 
high-wheeled cart behind, tipped up. The mules are now set free to 
graze, and their cart is tilted up behind them. The legend is VEHICV- 
LATIONE ITALIAE REMISSA. 

Trajan celebrates his improvement in the city water supply, in AQVA 
TRAIANA—a coin depicting a river god, reclining on rocks from 
which water gushes, under a grotto on columns. The legend records 
SPQR OPTIMO PRINCIPI. His addition of a new basin to the important 
harbour of Ostia is recorded in PORTVM TRAIANI, with a view of the 
octagonal harbour, surrounded by buildings with arches and colonnades. 

Hadrian continues the paternal government and picturesque coinage 
of his predecessor in a coin celebrating his relief of those distressed by 
debts due to the fiscus. A lictor is shown setting fire with a brand toa 
heap of bonds on the ground, and the legend reads RELIQVA VETERA 
HS NOVIES MILL ABOLITA. Bonds of arrears of taxation valued at 
900,000,000 HS. are burnt. Another type shows the distribution of the 
third largesse of his reign, in a coin where Hadrian himself sits on a 
camp-stool on a platform. An officer in a toga is on the left, and an 
attendant with a counting-board is on the right. Below the platform is a 
citizen, holding up the folds of his toga, with both hands. The legend 
is LIBERALITAS AVG 

Buildings are also shown on the coinage. For example, the temple of 
Vesta, which was rebuilt by Nero after the fire in 64, is shown on one 
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of his coins struck between 64 and 66 (see Plate VII (g)). The temple of 
Isis, near the Villa Publica, which sheltered Vespasian and Titus when 
they came to Rome on the eve of their triumph is shown on a sestertius 
of Vespasian, struck in 71. It has four columns, and between the columns 
at the entrance is a statue of Isis. Above the columns is a semicircular 
pediment with a relief of Isis on a dog within it. The accuracy of this 
coin may be checked by a reference in Dio Cassius, Ixxix. 10, which 
mentions the statue of Isis riding on a dog. The temple was burnt in 80. 

Such detailed and topical coin types, of which numerous examples 
could be given, illustrate the care which was paid to their choice by the 
government. They thought it worth while to record with artistic skill, 
detail, and conciseness many aspects of their rule. The coins were soon 
to wing their way into every home in the Empire, there to impress on 
all minds the blessings and achievements of the reign. The cumulative 
effect of such continuous propaganda must have been enormous, and 
the whole range of types, unified by their insistence on the supremacy of 
the emperor and the blessings of his rule, year by year welded together 
the diverse elements of the Empire, and impressed on all the importance 
of the government of Rome. 
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HOW TACITUS CAME TO HISTORY! 


By RONALD SYME 


T is a question worth the asking, at what season in his life a man 
comes to the writing of history, with what equipment for the task, 

and under what impulsion. Cornelius Tacitus did not discover his 
vocation until he had passed the age of forty. Was that late or early? 
Late, in the opinion of some scholars, late and almost anomalous. Gaston 
Boissier avowed his surprise on the first page of his Tacite, a book 
published just over fifty years ago, and held in merited esteem for its 
combination of elegance and judgement. And, more recently (in 1947), 
Ernst Kornemann, the last survivor of that notable company, the pupils 
of Theodor Mommsen, affirmed it as an axiom that Tacitus came late to 
history. 

Impressive testimony, but it derives from misconceptions. One can 
easily divine what was in the minds of those men—and one can discover 
their national prepossessions. Literary talent is an early blossom in the 
favouring climate of France, whereas Germany in the modern world has 
created the schools and system of historical research. The professional 
historian begins when young his apprenticeship to the trade, acquires the 
tools for research, masters what is euphemistically called the ‘literature 
of the subject’, and, working to direction, will no doubt produce before 
long a solid contribution to learning. 

Rome was very different. History took its origin from political life, 
and from the political class. It was first written by senators, and it con- 
tinued for a long time to be the jealous preserve of the governing order. 
They drew upon mature experience of men and affairs, they fought again 
the battles of the Forum and the Curia. If they composed in retirement, 
it was not always in tranquillity, or tempered with charity. They knew 
too much to be hopeful; and pessimism might be sharpened by personal 
rancour. 

Political vicissitudes can be the making of an historian. Sallust almost 
confesses it in his first work, the Catilina. In his youth, he says, he res- 
ponded to the call of action and honour and glory. But the times were 
evil, and he had been corrupted by ambition. Now at last he had come 
out of the turmoil. He was cured (ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque 

? A lecture, delivered in the University of London on 3 November 1955; 


portions have now been embodied in Chapters I-III and XI-XII of a book 
(Tacitus, 2 vols.) to be published shortly by the Clarendon Press. 
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periculis requievit), and had resolved to pass what remained of life far 
from politics. He would put leisure to good use. Not hunting or agricul- 
tural pursuits. He would write history. 

Sallust had been a turbulent tribune of the plebs; he incurred feuds, 
and he made enemies. Expelled from the Senate, he came back as a 
partisan of Caesar, commanded troops, nearly perished in a soldiers’ 
mutiny, and ended his career as governor of a province in Africa. When 
Sallust retired, it was to a palace, to the gardens on the Esquiline that 
perpetuate his name in imperial Rome. On a cool estimate Asinius 
Pollio can also be reckoned among the profiteers of the revolutionary age. 
An orator, a soldier, and a diplomat, he forswore politics soon after his 
consulate in 40 B.c., and refused to take sides ever again. Sallust was in 
his middle forties when he wrote his first historical monograph, and some 
time elapsed after Pollio’s consulate before Pollio embarked on that 
famous history of his own epoch, motum ex Metello consule civicum. 

To Sallust and Pollio there could be no greater contrast than Livy. 
He had no share in the res publica, no public office that established his 
dignity, deepened his understanding—and justified the writing of Roman 
history. He came from a private station, from the schools of rhetoric, 
where he learned the craft of words, and perhaps taught it. 

Livy did not like the Sallustian manner of writing. And indeed, if 
Sallust’s style was detestable, that was not the worst thing about him. 
The politician who turned moralist, the Sabine sermonizer of dubious 
conduct, the comfortable author of a pessimistic history—a disquieting 
figure. And Pollio the consular was little better—a Republican who 
survived the Republic, enjoying riches and esteem under a régime he 
professed to disavow, but proud, savage, and censorious. 

Livy was repelled by those detractors of humanity; and, while 
acknowledging the exciting appeal of recent and contemporary history, 
he prefers to turn aside and seek consolation in ancient and happier 
times, escaping from ‘the tribulations which our age has witnessed 
through so many years’. He trusts that the annals of an earlier Rome 
will prove salubrious and edifying. Writers like Sallust and Pollio had 
been eager to show up the dark and devious ways of men and govern- 
ments... . 

There are other contrasts. Livy was young—only about thirty when 
he began (if the traditionally accepted date of his birth, 59 B.c., is to be 
followed). He had not been anywhere—there is no sign that he had ever 
left Italy, and he seems to have spent most of his long life quietly, in his 
native Patavium. 

It follows that Livy in a number of respects is an eccentric in the line 
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of the Roman historians. Cornelius Tacitus, however, was a senator 
and a consul. His career as a senator before the consulate coincides 
almost exactly with the fifteen years of Domitian’s reign (81-96). Not 
only was he familiar with the political and social life of the capital—he 
had been abroad at least once in the service of the State, for three or four 
years (and perhaps more than once). Tacitus knew the provinces and 
the Empire. 

If any testimony be needed of the benefits of foreign travel, let Edward 
Gibbon be cited, who, bringing his continental tour to a suitable climax, 
explains how he first came to conceive the great design—‘it was at 
Rome on 15 October, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol while the bare-footed friars were singing Vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter’. Gibbon was then twenty-seven. It was in the same season 
of life that an illustrious historian in a later age contemplated in the vale 
of Sparta the majestic panorama of civilizations. 

The resemblance might amuse a philosophic mind (for here a Gib- 
bonian phrase is in keeping)—and the contrast. And it may happen that 
the retrospective memory embellishes a little, or a project is postponed. 
Three years later we discover Edward Gibbon writing not about Rome, 
but about the Swiss Republics. . . . 

With Tacitus the announcement of the historian’s purpose and voca- 
tion emerges sharp and immediate, bound up with his first work, and 
evoked by political experiences. Towards the end of 97 (or possibly at 
the very beginning of 98) he produces a biography of his wife’s father, 
Iulius Agricola, who had died four years before. The monograph 
acclaims the dawn of a new era. Domitian having been removed, despot- 
ism and oppression are over, and men can speak freely at last. Nerva, 
the new ruler, combines libertas and principatus ; and, with every day that 
passes, Trajan, whom Nerva has chosen as his associate in the power, 
augments the general happiness—felicitas temporum. Tacitus proposes to 
contribute his share. He will write the record of the recent past, to 
demonstrate what Rome suffered under the tyranny, and what Rome 
has now regained—memoriam prioris servitutis ac testimonium praesentium 
bonorum. That is his design. For the moment the offers he monograph 
on Agricola, which pietas will commend or condone. 

The Agricola has been variously appraised, and it is variously vulner- 
able. Participating in the nature of a delayed funeral oration, it is an 
encomium. Other generals had paved the way for Agricola’s conquests 
in the northern parts of Britain, namely Cerialis and Frontinus. That 
is not the theme. Other generals may have been no less circumspect 
when they explored some river’s estuary, no less sagacious when they 
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encouraged the untutored natives to study the liberal arts or adopt a 
refined and urban way of life; and the modest assiduity with which 
Agricola in the earlier stages of his career (as military tribune in Britain 
and as legionary commander) so advantageously brought himself to the 
favour of his superior officers might suggest unfriendly imputations. 

That need not matter much. There is something worse. The pane- 
gyric of Agricola is also an attack on Domitian. Tacitus was an orator of 
majestic power, the greatest perhaps in that age, and he musters all the 
arts of the advocate, using his own malice to prove Domitian’s malice 
against Agricola—for the Emperor feared and hated the great general, 
the conqueror of Britain. There is no point in citing the various allega- 
tions. A more urgent duty should engage our attention. 

The Agricola turns out to be much more than a laudation of one man’s 
father-in-law, or an attack on a dead tyrant. Commending the patience 
and forbearance of Agricola when shabbily treated by the Emperor, 
Tacitus deviates into a violent attack on a whole class of unnamed per- 
sons. They are described as ‘admirers of that which is wrong’—quibus 
moris est inlicita mirari. He proceeds to read them a lesson. ‘Let me tell 
them’, he says, ‘that there can be great men even under bad emperors, 
that duty and discretion, if coupled with energy and a career of action, 
will bring a man to no less glorious summits than are attained by perilous 
paths and ostentatious deaths with no advantage to the Commonwealth.’ 
The fervour and acerbity in this outburst belies the normal gravity of the 
Roman and the senator. There lies the clue. Tacitus is referring to cer- 
tain victims of the tyranny, and to a whole party of the opposition, 
namely that party which began with Thrasea Paetus in the reign of Nero 
and was continued by Helvidius Priscus and his son, and by Iunius 
Rusticus. After the assassination of Domitian there was a loud call for 
vengeance, and some took up the cry whose claim or tie was distant and 
tenuous. They were frustrated, but they made a great fuss. Tacitus pro- 
claims his dislike for the noisy advocates of the heroes and the martyrs. 

Agricola had not been of that company. He had practised obsequium, 
which means obedience to legitimate authority—from the higher expedi- 
ence, from loyalty to Rome and the Empire, whoever the Emperor 
might be. Tacitus is defending Agricola. He is also defending himself. 
Where, and with whom, had Tacitus stood in Domitian’s reign? 
Fifteen years of silence, he asserts, grande mortalis aevi spatium. Those 
who survived the tyranny were maimed and dazed and blunted, only 
shadows and relics of their former selves. Yet the whole reign had not 
been of one colour, and horror. Not everybody had been condemned to 
silence, and senators advanced in the career of honours, some unobtru- 
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sively, others (especially in the last years) by leaps and bounds. What is 
the grievance of Tacitus? He puts every emphasis on Domitian’s 
jealous grudge against Agricola, but he cannot pretend that his own 
career suffered any set-back. 

A casual detail provides a corrective. The historian himself supplies it 
later, in the Annals. When praetor in 88, he was already in possession of 
a priesthood. He was quindecimvir sacris faciundis. Member, that is 
to say, of one of the four highest in esteem of the sacerdotal colleges, 
It was rare for a man without ancestors to win a dignity of such eminence 
before the consulate. Tacitus must have been high in favour with the 
Emperor, or with the managers of patronage. Furthermore, he was 
consul suffectus in 97. It is generally (and conveniently) assumed that he 
owed the consulate to Nerva and to Nerva’s friends. He might, however, 
have been on Domitian’s list, designated already in 96. 

So far Tacitus in relation to the Agricola. There is somebody else, 
who likewise was not conspicuous among the enemies of Domitian (while 
Domitian lived): M. Ulpius Traianus, whom Nerva adopted in October 
97. Nerva’s choice fell not upon some aristocrat of ancient lineage, but 
upon a member of the new imperial aristocracy. Like Agricola Trajan 
was one of the new Romans from the provinces of the west. Like Agri- 
cola he knew the Empire and the armies, and had practised the virtue of 
obsequium. ‘The two men are linked in Agricola’s biography: Agricola by 
his death was spared many tribulations, but frustrated of one felicity. 
He had hoped and prayed to see Trajan as princeps. 

Trajan was the right man, capax imperii. That phrase is not found in 
the Agricola, but it occurs elsewhere in the writings of Tacitus more 
than once, and it is highly significant. To the least percipient of readers 
in the modern age the phrase will evoke the Emperor Galba, whom the 
insurrections in the west that brought down Nero conveyed to the power 
for a brief tenure ending in disaster, omnium consensu capax imperii 
nisi imperasset. And Galba became startling and contemporary when 
history repeated itself less than thirty years later, when another dynasty 
ended abruptly. 

The elevation of Galba was an accident, the product of the confused 
events before and after the fall of Nero. The armies acquiesced, but 
some were sullen and angry. In Upper Germany the legions had offered 
the purple to their commander, Verginius Rufus, who refused: only 
the Senate, he said, was competent to confer the power. Verginius 
affirmed a principle, and embellished his fame thereafter. In truth the 

power was beyond his reach—being the first of his family to enter the 
governing class, he lacked prestige and alliances. 
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Galba had birth, wealth, and a reputation. Empire found him out. In 
desperation he chose an associate, whom he adopted as his son and heir. 
Not a man who knew government and the armies, but a young aristocrat 
of blameless character, Piso Licinianus—who had lived long in exile. 
A bad choice, and in any event too late. The legions on the Rhine 
already had proclaimed an emperor of their own, Vitellius. Galba 
perished, but not in battle against Vitellius: he was killed in the Roman 
Forum by the Praetorian Guard, whose candidate was Otho. A sequence 
of wars and proclamations began, with Otho and Vitellius destroyed in 
turn before the year was out. 

When a generation had elapsed and the dynasty of the Flavii went the 
way of the Iulii and Claudii, past history came to life again, sudden and 
menacing. How far would the resemblance go? The conspirators had 
been able to produce an emperor, M. Cocceius Nerva, whom birth and 
social elegance commended, with a long experience at court and all the 
diplomatic arts. But Nerva had never seen a province or an army. How 
long would he last? 

Despotism was abolished, and Rome was born anew. Libertas and 
Roma renascens duly appear on the currency—and other legends that 
recall 68 and 69. Thus concordia exercituum, announcing that the armies 
are of one mind in loyalty to the government. That assertion was sinister, 
and suggestive. The armies had yet to speak. It was everybody’s secret 
since Nero’s end that an emperor did not have to be made at Rome. 

In the course of the year 97 rumours were going about—the governor 
of Syria might be the next emperor. Nothing happened, and the great 
armies in the zone of the northern frontiers on Rhine and Danube showed 
no overt menace. In the month of October the storm broke. It origi- 
nated in the city of Rome. 

The Guard rose in mutiny. The soldiers besieged the Palace, calling 
for vengeance on the assassins of Domitian. Nerva complied, and he was 
forced to render solemn and public thanks to the troops. He had for- 
feited all authority, and his government was tottering to its fall. He could 
not escape to the armies, but there was one remedy, and he took it. 
Mounting the Capitol, he stood before the altar of Iuppiter Optimus 
Maximus, there to announce that he took a partner in the power. He 
nominated one of the generals, Trajan, the governor of Upper Germany. 
All disturbance abated, and everybody was happy. 

Galba and Nerva: the parallel of an adoption in extremity was patent 
—the outcome by contrast felicitous. There were aristocrats available, 
among them Calpurnius Crassus whose pedigree carried names of 
ancient power, the dynasts Crassus and Pompeius (and he was nephew 
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of the Piso chosen by Galba), but Nerva passed them over. Trajan: 


belonged to the new aristocracy of the Empire. 

And there were other parallels of scene and of character between 
69 and 97. Now Tacitus was consul in 97, a fact of vital importance in 
his conversion from oratory to the writing of history. Of his actions in 
the tenure of that office only one thing stands on record. A letter of his 
friend Pliny narrates the obsequies of the venerable Verginius Rufus, 
who died after a long illness at the age of eighty-three. Verginius was 
accorded a public funeral, the laudation being spoken by the consul 
Cornelius Tacitus—nam hic supremus felicitati eius cumulus accessit, 
laudator eloquentissimus. 

Verginius Rufus survived the emperors whose hatred and suspicion 
he incurred. Producing his encomium Tacitus cannot have failed to 
see that another great and good man might be honoured in like fashion— 
Iulius Agricola, who died before the truth could be told. To discover 
the link between Verginius and Agricola requires no effort or ingenuity. 
It is there. Pliny towards the end of his letter echoes and adapts the 
peroration of Tacitus’ Agricola. 

In a laudation upon Verginius Rufus the bare facts were sharp and 
vocal—the end of a dynasty, the claimants for the power, the temper of 
the generals, and the sentiments of the armies. An orator whose talent 
combined majesty and subtlety, though constrained perhaps to curb his 
gift for damaging innuendo, will not have missed the chance to deliver 
a sermon on obedience to the res publica, a solemn prophecy on the 
august theme capax imperit. 

It would be worth knowing, for more reasons than one, precisely when 
Tacitus was holding the fasces. The list of consuls for 97 was a long one 
(many of Domitian’s designations being kept for concord, along with 
the candidates of the new government). A fragment of the Fasti 
Ostienses recently discovered reveals the names of several consules suffecti 
—but Ostia still withholds the name of Cornelius Tacitus. It is clear 
enough that his tenure falls in the second half of the year—and it might 
well have embraced the momentous month of October. If so, Tacitus 
could have been present at that cabinet council which ratified, if it did 
not enforce, Nerva’s decision to adopt Trajan: when Galba adopted 
Piso, a consul and a consul-designate were present. 

However it be, Tacitus witnessed the disintegration of a government, 
and was in a position to learn the true story behind the adoption. Of 
that transaction the best evidence, and almost the only evidence, comes 
from an official oration, the Panegyricus of Pliny. The orator affirms 

that Nerva acted under the direct inspiration of divine Providence. It 
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may be surmised that other agencies were at work, while Trajan stood 
at Moguntiacum, the chief place of arms in Upper Germany, waiting 
while the Roman government grew weaker, and ready to march if no 
summons came. 

That is, a veiled coup d’état. It had become abundantly clear that the 
next emperor after Nerva would be a military man, either after a civil 
war, or averting a civil war. The adoption was tantamount to an abdica- 
tion, so the orator concedes—and Nerva conveniently died three months 
later. 

Nerva’s reign was a theme to excite any historian—but the truth 
was too dangerous to be told, and perhaps it would never be published. 
Tacitus (it can be argued) felt the impact of what had happened, and 
reveals it by his Historiae, and in his Historiae. In the Agricola he 
announced the reign of Domitian as his subject. Some years pass, and 
when the Historiae begin to see the light, the design has been modified. 
Not Domitian. He went farther back for a beginning, but not to the 
fall of Nero. He chose the first day of January 69—the day on which 
the legions at Moguntiacum refused allegiance to Galba. The topic of 
adoption is thrown into initial prominence by an oration from Galba— 
and the other three speeches in Book I are allocutions to the Praetorian 
Guard. Let it be maintained against Cornelius Tacitus that one year of 
Nerva was better schooling for an historian than the fifteen years of 
Domitian. 

The theme of the Historiae of Tacitus is the murderous story of civil 
war and despotism. For his models he went back to the classic historians 
of Rome. For style Sallust and Livy were the paramount pair, equal in 
rank but totally diverse—pares magis quam similes—for that is the epi- 
grammatic verdict transmitted by the judicious Quintilian, not his own, 
but coined by one of the imperial historians, Servilius Nonianus, consul 
and proconsul of Africa. 

Sallust and Livy. It was the ambition of Cornelius Tacitus to surpass 
them both, more splendid in his writing than Sallust, more concentrated 
than Livy, more penetrating, and more ferocious, 
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THE DEATH OF SEIANUS 
An Essay in Filling a Lacuna in Tacitus 


By ANNE M. I. VANNAN 


NIVERSA iam plebs vias implebat dissono clamore poscens 
Seiani caedem velut si in circo aut theatro ludicrum postularent. 
quem orto die ad curiam acclamationibus et studio inani secuti, nunc 
pari laetitia in carcerem tractum spectavere. agebatur huc illuc Seianus 
vario turbae fluctuantis impulsu; derisus, contumeliae omnium subie- 
ctus, vidit suas statuas afflictas calcatasque a vulgo effrenato, mox talia 
passurus ipse. eodem die patres convenerunt et, popularis assensus 
haud inscii et quod aberant Praetoriani, nullis indicibus, nullo teste 
damnatum morti Seianum tradiderunt. apud senatum omnes gaudere, 
multi ex animo, qui conscii fuissent tanto effusius laetitiam significavere 
quanto indicium conspirationis timuerunt. credo et providentioribus 
curam subisse rei publicae quae, non omnino a Seiano eversa, rursus 
tradebatur irae imperatoris nunc inveteratae. 
corpus per totos tres dies plurimis ludibriis vexatum tandem conie- 
ctum est in Tiberim. hunc exitum habuit Aelius Seianus. Vulsiniis 
equite patre natus, Tiberium suis artibus devinxit adeo ut undecim 
annos potentia secundus ab imperatore esset. nec non vero rem ipsam 
imperii, dum eum Tiberius dilexit timuitve, tenuit, si voluisset nomine 
solo carere. morum multa diversa inerant illi, iuxta adulatio et superbia; 
palam compositus pudor, exemplar fuit flagitiosi dedecoris; in bonis 
segnior, sed maxima industria ad malum parandum. rei Romanae 
exitio viguit, cui ne morte quidem profuit. tam diu adoratus populo, 
repente sensit extremam iracundiam. sed secunda fortuna Caesarem 
(aliquando ab ipso servatum dum Capreas proficiscitur) in rupe Capre- 
arum sedentem oppressisset. prodita tamen coniuratione immemori 
principi poenas dedit satelles ingratus. 
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REBUILDING IN ATHENS IN THE 
MID-FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 


By a. W. GOMME 


ola fv ef Kai pt) éyéveto. 


NE morning of early summer (Pedieus being Archon)—the weather 

was as lovely as Athens ever knew it—Pheidias was at work in his 

shop when there was a knock at the door, and presently a slow-moving, 
deliberate man was shown in. 

‘Good morning, Pheidias.’ 

‘Good morning, Perikles’; and he showed his visitor to a chair. “To 
what do I owe the honour—I’m sorry; I did not mean to be unwelcom- 
ing; but it is a very long time since you called.’ 

‘I know it is. But I really have been much occupied—with politics as 
usual. You don’t like politics, do you? And you rather despise the 
politician 

‘You mistake me, Perikles. It is only that politics is not for me; and I 
am only glad that others, you most of all, take so big a share of it on your 
shoulders.’ 

‘Ah, but there is this difference between us. Sculpture is not for me; 
and politics is, it is in my bones; but I envy you your work. And your 
name will outlive mine.’ 

‘I wonder. Bronze and stone are brittle things. Remember thirty 
years ago.’ 

‘Maybe. Anyhow,’ went on Perikles, ‘that is what I have come to talk 
to you about. Any new ideas about the Acropolis building? Politically 
the moment is favourable.’ 

‘In fact,’ said Pheidias, ‘I have.’ And after a pause, ‘Are you suffi- 
ciently at leisure to take a walk there? You will see better what I mean; 
much better than if I explain it here.’ 

They set off, in the golden sunshine, at a measured pace. Silently at 
first; then Pheidias, ‘How are the children, Perikles?’ 

‘Oh, all right.’ 

‘And Aspasia ?” 

‘Thanks, yes; she’s well. She’s going to have a child.’ 

‘Oh. My very best wishes.’ 

‘Thank you—I’ve been thinking, Pheidias: I suppose the temple of 
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the Parthenos must be Doric? We could not have something more 
novel, fresh, more—what shall I say—more enterprising ?’ 

‘No,’ said Pheidias, ‘it must be Doric.’ 

They walked on in silence. 

They drew near and (turning their backs on the Pnyx, which the 
sculptor seemed not to notice) walked up the steep western approach, 
At the top, where some crowding admirers were quelled by a cold glance 
from Perikles—Pheidias perhaps a little disappointed—‘You see’, said 
Pheidias, ‘how rapidly, how abruptly the rock falls away on the south 
side, direct from the highest point? The top is nothing like so full, so 
ample, as on the north. What I thought was that we might improve on 
nature a little—give the south circuit of the Acropolis the amplitude of 
the northern. All we should have to do’, he went on, as his companion 
remained silent, ‘would be to fill in all this space with earth and rubbish; 
the new line of wall over there, raised to reach the same height as on the 
north, would contain it. We should need, too, a pretty massive sub- 
structure to carry the temple all along its southern half. You see, 
Perikles, we should be making a wide level space, wide enough for our 
temple, which is to be 100 feet at its front, just at the highest level of the 
rock. It will bring the temple farther south so that it will be better seen, 
and make it, so to say, more dominating. No need to try to rival Ephesos, 
I think—or the Pyramids.’ 

They had reached the summit. ‘About along this line, I thought, 
might be the west front; and half of it, you see, half the width of the 
whole temple, is over the edge, so to speak.’ 

Another pause. 

*You’ve got it, Pheidias; you’ve done it. You have done everything 
with just that one idea. I have told you before that you are a genius. It 
will need, I expect, more walls to support all the earth. And it will cost 
a mint of money, this “improving on nature’’, as you call it—‘‘going 
against the will of the gods”, some will call it—in addition to the gold 
and ivory. But that will be all right—that is politics, my side; I’ll get 
them to agree; and you shall have your great propylaea too—a little later, 
but it is indispensable.’ 

Another pause. 

‘Yes, as you say, it must be Doric. Of course. I see it now. Whom 
do you want as architect?’ 

‘Iktinos’, said Pheidias, ‘and Mnesikles. They command good work- 
manship, and they have, each of them, an eye for line.’ 

‘Good. And the sculpture?” 

‘Ah, the sculpture. Yes—I may have a hand in that myself.’ 
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‘I hoped you might.’ Perikles looked again at the site. ‘You really 
are a genius, Pheidias; we'll do it. Yes, it must be Doric. And now’, as 
he turned to go, ‘for that meeting of the ekklesia.’ 


HERESIES IXa 


(A criticism of Mr. W. F. Witton’s article on Scriberis Vario in Greece & Rome 
(Second Series), vol. iii, no. 1, p. 70.) 


I Hope I am not making too great an assumption in saying that Tibur Argeo 
(Argaeo?) positum colono means either (dative) “‘Tibur placed—the credit for 
which act goes to the settler(s)’ or (ablative) ‘placed by. . .’. In the latter case 
it certainly is tempting to think of the settlers as mere dragooned instruments, 
and there is a case for a similar shade of meaning in the instances Mr. Witton 
cites regarding menials, and even in assiduo . . . lectore. (But it is also tempting 
to think of the menials and the reciter as being in ablatives of attendant cir- 
cumstance—they all have adjectives attached.) But what is sauce for the 
menials must be sauce for the poets; and the ‘instrument in the hands of the 
Muse’ as an explanation of Scriberis Vario, and of the case of aquae potoribus 
(arbitrarily pronounced dative), is not so tenable when we look at Ep. i. 1. 1, 
Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, where the poet certainly does the 
action with the Muse’s aid and not necessarily ‘for his own delectation’, yet 
without getting himself into the ablative case; and I hardly think it would be 
easy to adduce any instance of an agent-dative as the equivalent of a non- 
motivated agent in the ablative without a(b). Equo perterrito begs too many 
questions to prove anything. 

It would seem therefore that no universal rule can be deduced for the omis- 
sion of a(b) in Horace; in fact, in trying to differentiate a(b)-+-ablative, ablative 
alone, and agent-dative we are perhaps splitting hairs that never had their 
roots in the head of that lovable poet. 


R. J. M. LINDSAY 
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CLASSICAL ECHOES—I 


IT is difficult to be certain whether modern parallels with classical phraseology 
are coincidences or echoes, but the following examples collected at random 
may be of interest. I have borrowed some from F. E. Gretton, Classical Paral- 
lels (London, 1847), which is, I imagine, unfamiliar and not easily obtainable, 
and have tried to avoid obvious commonplaces, or passages which are likely to 
be derivative. 


I. 


But now the Lord saith, Be it far from me; for them that honour me I will 
know. 1 Sam. ii. 30. 


Cura pii dis sunt et qui coluere coluntur. Ovid, Met. viii. 724. 
. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Lev. xix. 18, 
.+» Misi aeque amicos ac nosmet ipsos diligamus. Cic. Fin. i. 20. 


There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear. 1 John iv. 13. 
Non potest amor cum timore misceri. Sen. Ep. xlvii. 18. 


. And he gave him none inheritance in it, no, not so much as to set his 
g 


foot on. Acts vii. 5. 
Nam quomodo nunc est pedem ubi ponat in suo non habet. 
Cic. Att. xiii. 2. 


. Beat your plowshares into swords and your pruning hooks into spears. 
Joel iii. 10. 
Et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. Verg. Georg. i. 509. 


. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 


in you. Matt. x. 20. 
ovy of Tavita Atyovtes . GAA’ 6 Beds totiv 6 Aéyoov. 
Plato, Jon 534 D. 


. And thou shalt say, I will go up to the land of unwalled villages; I will go 


to them that are at rest, that dwell safely, all of them dwelling without 
walls, and having neither bars nor gates, to take a spoil and to take a 
prey. Ezek. xxxviii. 11. 
Kal tpootritrrovtes Kal KaT& Kdpas olkoupévais 
Tptrazov. Thue. i. 5. 


. He that is not against us is for us. Luke ix. 50. 


He that is not with me is against me. Luke xi. 23. 
Te dicere audibamus, nos omnes adversarios putare nisi qui nobiscum 
essent, te omnes qui contra te non essent tuos. Cic. Pro Ligar. 33. 


. Hear ye indeed but understand not; and see ye indeed but perceive not. 


Isa. vi. 9. 
of pév PAétrovtes EBAetrov pany, 
KAUovTes OUK Aesch. P.V. 447. 
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10. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 


Lord. Job i 21. 
undétrote étri pndevds eitrns Sti awd’, GAA’ Sti 
TO Traudiov ; &treSd6n. Epict. Man. 11. 

11. He that spareth his rod hateth his son; but he that loveth him chasteneth 
him betimes. Prov. xiii. 24. 

pt) Tov Traida, Trovnpds Epict. Man. 12. 

J. FERGUSON 


FAT-TAILED SHEEP 
Another Classical Echo 


Etepov Exe: Tas OUPdS PaKPds, TPIGV OUK Tas 
tis étrein ogi étréAxeiv, EAxex Gv Exorev trpds TH yi) Tdv 
ovptwv viv & Tis THv EvAopyéeiv és TocoUTov" 
yap troieUvtes auTas Tijo1 Evds ExckoTOU KTTVEOS 
Thy ovpiy Katadtovtes. TO Erepov yévos 
Tas OUPAS Kai TAc&TOS. 

Herodotus, iii. 113. 


On first reading this passage, I, like most students, felt that it was merely 
one of Herodotus’ tall stories. But parallels from the Levant have in fact been 
cited by many commentators; and recently, on page 4 of George Mardikian’s 
autobiography, Song of America (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1956), 
where he is describing his boyhood life in Armenia, I came across the following 
passage: “The sheep of the country were called “‘fat-tailed”. Their tails grew 
so fat and heavy that my grandfather’s men made little wheel carts for their 
favourite sheep to pull their tails around on.’ It is interesting to note that 
Herodotus is speaking of Arabia and says T& Eot1, whereas 
the sheep Mr. Mardikian speaks of were kept on the Papert Plateau in the 
Caucasian Mountains. 


JULIET S. M. MAGUINNESS 
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CLASSICAL CONFERENCES IN 1958 


Classical Association General Meeting, Nottingham, April 1958 

The next Annual General Meeting of the Classical Association will be held 
at the University of Nottingham, 16-19 April 1958. Accommodation will be 
provided at the University. Details of the programme, which will include 
lectures, excursions, and other functions as well as the business meeting, will 
be issued to members by the Classical Association early in 1958. 


Summer School in Classics, Cambridge, August 1958 


As at Oxford in 1955 the Joint Meeting of Greek and Roman Societies at 
Cambridge (announced below) will be immediately preceded by a refresher 
course in Classics for teachers. The course will last for about a week, and will 
be organized jointly by the Cambridge Branch of the Classical Association 
and members of the Classical Faculty of the University. A Preliminary 
Notice may be obtained from the Secretary of the Organizing Committee, 
Mr. A. G. Hunt, University of Cambridge Department of Education, 17 
Brookside, Cambridge. 


Joint Meeting of Greek and Roman Societies, Cambridge, August 1958 

The sixth “Triennial’ Joint Meeting, organized by the Joint Committee of 
Greek and Roman Societies, will be held at Cambridge, 7-14 August 1958. 
There will be an extensive programme of lectures, with excursions, exhibitions, 
and social functions. Accommodation will be provided in Newnham and St. 
John’s Colleges. The Meeting will be open to all, but members of the consti- 
tuent Societies (viz. the Hellenic Society, Roman Society, Classical Associa- 
tion, British School at Athens, and British School at Rome) will be able to 
obtain tickets at a reduced price. The detailed programme of the Meeting 
will be published in the spring of 1958, and will be sent by the Societies to their 
members. Any who wish to receive a programme, but are not members of any 
of the Societies, may obtain one on request from the Secretary of the Joint 
Committee, Mrs. Louise B. Turner, Bayston, Cross Oak Road, Berkhamsted, 
Hertfordshire. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES, LONDON, 1959 


Tue Third International Congress of Classical Studies (F.I.A.E.C.) will take 
place in London from 31 August to 5 September 1959. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


(*denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; **that it is suit- 
able for advanced students only; tsignifies a book for the non-Greek reader; "indicates 
that a bibliography is included in the book.) 


Literature 

Denys Page’s edition of the *Agamemnon,' based on the work of the late Dr. Den- 
niston, is primarily designed for undergraduates, but the schools will find it indis- 
pensable in the Classical Sixth. The text and the lively introduction, with its fresh 
appraisal of the poet, are supplied by Page himself. The claims of scholarship are duly 
met, but at the same time, by extraordinary restraint and wonderful feats of compres- 
sion, the volume has been prevented from becoming unwieldy. The first volume 
of ®M. Tulli Ciceronis De Natura Deorum* contains a general introduction (which 
happily gives detailed information about previous editions and about the manuscripts), 
text, apparatus criticus, and extensive notes on Book I. A second volume is contem- 
plated for Books II-III, with a complete index for the whole work. The notes, at the 
foot of the text, are exhaustive, and the commentator helps the reader by citing many 
passages in full. The author’s intention is not to obtrude his own theories, but rather 
to encourage the student to draw conclusions by comparing the material of the excerpts 


and by observing their logical sequence. It is remarkable that the Politics’ is 
published in the Oxford Classical Texts for the first time this year. The task of recen- 
sion was undertaken by Sir David Ross. BTEXNH ‘AAYTIIAS* (written in 


modern literary Greek) examines the Tapapvéntixol Adyo: of L. Annaeus Seneca 
(in particular the ad Polybium de Consolatione, but with references to the ad Marciam 
and the ad Helviam matrem). The author traces the origin in Greek literature of this 
genre under ten headings (the communes loci). It is very well done and most interesting. 

Achille: Eroe Implacabile’ is a psychological study. Valgiglio devotes one chapter 
to the significance of Iliad ix: ‘il punto culminante é rappresentato dal libro IX, il quale 
fa da anello di congiunzione, ricevendo dai libri precedenti l’ira colle sue conse- 
guenze, e trasmettendole ai seguenti’. The little book is well annotated. It is more 
than twenty-five years since the first edition of *® Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 
A.D. 500-900° was published. The original form is substantially retained, but the 
whole of the bibliography has been revised in this second edition. The importance of 
the work is obvious: Professor Laistner is an historian of distinction and a good Latin 
scholar; he presents his material with economy and lucidity; there are no dull pages. 
Readers whose Latin may have become perhaps a bit rusty need have no fear of the 
fairly lengthy quotations: there is an appendix of English versions. 


History 
Harold Peake died in 1946. His last book,” designed to conclude the series ‘Corridors 
of Time’, was written in partnership with H. J. Fleure. At last this volume has been 


published. It falls into two parts: The Evolution of Man (pp. 1-81); Regional Cultural 
Evolution (pp. 82-319). The classical scholar will be interested most by the chapters 


* Aeschylus, Agamemnon. Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. xxxix+240. 215. net. 

? Edited by Arthur Stanley Pease. Bimillenial Edition. Harvard U.P., 1955; 
Oxford, 1957. Pp. viii+537. 120s. net. 

3 Aristotelis Politica. Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. 282. 25s. net. 

By Professor Constantine C. Grollios. ‘Eraipelas MaxeSovixdv Cesoadovixn, 
1956. Pp. 122. No price stated. 

5 By Ernesto Valgiglio. Ruata, Via Montebello, Turin, 1956. Pp. 125. L. 750. 

® By M. L. W. Laistner. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1957. Pp. 416. 30s. net. 

7 Times and Places. ‘Corridors of Time’, vol. x. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Oxford U.P., Oct. 1956. Pp. xv+336. 42s. net. 
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dealing with Mediterranean lands and with Europe in general, but the book as a whole 
constitutes a valuable synthesis. The illustrations are numerous and impressive; the 
text is rather diffuse. Sartori’s examination of the éraipeim at Athens! is well 
documented, a by no means unimportant contribution to the history of Athenian 
politics. He contends that the identification of trapela and ovvepocia is indefensible 
at least until after the débacle on the Assinaros in 413. The éraipeia was not neces- 
sarily even oligarchic in character: it could be ‘un circolo di amici, un’ associazione pro- 
fessionale o cultuale, il gruppo degli intimi di un tiranno, la scuola di un filosofo, la 
guardia ed il consiglio del monarca macedone o addirittura un reparto militare’, 
S. investigates the development of these harmless coteries into the powerful ovwvwyocia, 
The third edition, largely revised and partly rewritten, of *8.4 History of the Roman 
World, 30 B.C.-A.D. 138? has now made its welcome appearance. The author admits 
the book makes no claims to originality: ‘it merely seeks to provide a reasonably up-to- 
date synthesis’. Nevertheless, he does present a balanced and readable introduction to 
the period, notably concise and clear, suitable for Sixth Formers and even under- 
graduates. *®Roman Civilization: Vol. ii* published a few months ago, is in every way 
worthy of its illustrious predecessor. The editors’ intention was to make available to the 
student some 600 selected passages from literary, epigraphical, and papyrological sources 
in English translation. A considerable proportion of these will normally be accessible 
only to the professional historian. The period covered ranges from January 27 B.C. to 
the triumph of Christianity and the Council of Nicaea in 325. The excerpts, which deal 
with all aspects of life in Imperial Rome and in the provinces, are annotated and pre- 
ceded by terse, but effective, introductions. These two volumes are most praiseworthy; 
there is much to be said for a similar venture in Greek history. Carcopino’s well- 
known *Daily Life in Ancient Rome* (translated from the French by E. O. Lorimer) is 
published as a Pelican Book, with a short bibliography and some additional notes (on 
the sources) by Professor Henry T. Rowell. Professor Joan Hussey’s devoted 
labours in the field of Byzantina have done much to break down prejudice against the 
Greeks of New Rome. Her latest book, *® The Byzantine World,’ comes at an oppor- 
tune moment and should serve as an excellent prolegomenon to the longer histories of 
Ostrogorsky and Vasiliev. She writes simply and clearly, but with authority. 


General 


Henri Marrou’s **®History of Education in Antiquity,® which, in its French form, 
obtained favourable notice in Greece and Rome, vol. xxi, no. 61, has been translated 
into English. This handsome edition, outwardly much more impressive than the 
paper-covered original, will, and should, be gratefully received. Marrou’s studies in 
ancient pedagogy are of great import, especially now, when theory and practice are the 
subject of bitter polemics. BSarcofagi Romani di Sardegna’ is essentially a 
catalogue, most generously illustrated by photographs of fine craftsmanship, with 
thorough notes on the provenance, measurements, date, form, materials of these 
funerary relics, not only those found on the island today, but others in museums 
abroad. The objects are of the Imperial Period, dating from the second century to the 
fourth, or possibly the fifth. To say that the volume is a credit to its publishers is 


! **]/ e Eterie nella vita politica ateniense del VI e V secolo a. C. By Franco Sartori. 
‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1957. Pp. 169. L. 1,800. 

2 By E. T. Salmon. Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, vol. vi. 
Published April 1957. Pp. xiii+365, with 5 maps. 36s. net. 

3 Vol. ii—The Empire. By Naphtali Lewis and Meyer Reinhold. Columbia U.P., 
New York, 1955; London, O.U.P. Pp. viii+ 652. 60s. net. 

* By Jéréme Carcopino. Published 1956. Pp. 349. 3s. 6d. net. 

5 Hutchinson’s University Library, 1957. Pp. 191. 10s. 6d. net. 

® Translated by George Lamb. Sheed & Ward, Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. xviii+466. 
42s. net. 

7 By Gennaro Pesce. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1957. Pp. 135, with 153 
illustrations. L. 10,000. 
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sufficient commendation in itself. Another volume which deserves encomium is 
*Sicily.! The text, by H. M. Schwarz, is adequate, brief but informative. Of the 
plates it is hard to write with moderation. The great temples of Segesta and Agrigento, 
the theatres at Syracuse and Taormina (to take the more obvious examples) lend them- 
selves to this sort of illustration, but Dr. Nawrath’s photographs are more catholic: he 
includes the Piazza Armerina mosaics, the castle of Euryalus, Greek coins, columns of 
the Templum Minervae incorporated in a Christian church in Syracuse, terracottas 
from Centuripe, ancient statuary from Selinunte, and much more—all in addition to 
the first-class plates of modern or medieval Sicilian architecture. *8Greek Science 
in Antiquity? comprises more than its title would imply, for Clagett tells the story of 
the scientific corpus down to the Principate of Justinian. There are chapters on Roman 
Science, on Science and Spiritual Forces in Late Antiquity (C. is not hide-bound by 
any narrow materialism), on Science and Patristic Literature (where he discusses the 
attitude of the young Christian Church), on Latin Science in Late Antiquity and in 
the early Middle Ages. Throughout he writes in a lucid and interesting manner for the 
non-specialist who possesses a slight knowledge of mathematics. The text is profusely 
illustrated, and (to please the expert) twenty pages of appendix deal with some geo- 
metrical problems in detail. The book can be recommended to the classical scholar 
with confidence. If it has not the depth of Sarton’s masterpiece (A History of Science) 
it is a good general account. *Fourney into Roman Britain,* adorned with some ad- 
mirable line-drawings, largely of plans, and over twenty photographs, is also written 
for the amateur. It provides a conspectus of the Roman occupation and is, in fact, a 
companion volume to Roman Gaul and Roman Spain. The author writes well and her 
book, far removed from the dry-as-dust inventory too often associated with this type 
of history, should be deservedly popular. It is regrettable that no bibliography has been 
included. The late Tenney Frank’s *Life and Literature in the Roman Republict 
is as lively and stimulating as Murray’s writings on the Greeks. If the Roman in the 
Curia, in the Forum, in the fields of jurisprudence and administration showed daring, 
versatility, imagination, and even philosophical penetration (as we are commonly told 
that he did), why, asks Frank, are Roman authors regarded as merely imitative? It does 
not sound very convincing. The De Rerum Natura was based on Epicurus, but im- 
proved on its original; Roman comedy was more than a translation. The background 
was Athenian, the milieu Roman; we can only understand the Roman genius by taking 
both into account. Day’s editing of six verso documents from the Columbia School 
of Papyrology is founded on preliminary work done by the late Professor Keyes. The 
papyri, of the second century A.D., are concerned with financial matters at Batn-el- 
Harit (Theadelphia). The copious notes and the minutiae compiled with pains- 
taking thoroughness will doubtless furnish useful evidence to the economic and social 
historian. Joshua Whatmough hails from the north country and despite long 
sojourn in the United States still retains the Lancashire sense of humour and the 
Lancashire attention to detail. His two most recent works are sui generis. The first, 
**Poetic, Scientific, and Other Forms of Discourse® (volume 29 of the Sather Classical 

res), contains eight chapters. His main thesis, that the study of classical literature 
has been corrupted by the textual critics and the professional scholars, and that we 
must get back to the originals and the basic study of the /anguage if we are to enjoy our 


' Thames & Hudson, London, 1956. Pp. 46 and 169 photographs. sos. net. 

2 By Marshall Clagett. Abelard-Schuman Ltd., London, 1957. Pp. xii+217. 
18s, net. 

3 By G. M. Durant. London, G. Bell & Sons Ltd., 1957. Pp. viii+264, with 
numerous illustrations. 20s. net. 

* University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 250. $1.50. 

5 ®*Tax Documents from Theadelphia. Papyri of the second century A.D. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by John Day and Clinton Walker Keyes. Columbia U.P., 
New York, 1956; London: Oxford U.P. Pp. xviii+342, with 2 plates. 80s. net. 

® University of California Press, 1956. Published in England by Cambridge U.P. 
Pp. xi+285. 375. 6d. net. 
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reading, is attractive. Whether a comparative philologist is the person best qualified 
to bring this about may be questioned. At least Whatmough is diverting and provoca- 
tive—in other words he is endowed with two qualities essential to a great teacher. His 
discursive and often amusing comments on Homer, Virgil, Catullus, Hipponax make 
good reading; he has wise things to say about the use of words and apparent aberrations 
of syntax; he has frequent recourse to graphs which are striking and to the layman 
both obscure and frightening; his chapter on Byron is delightful. But all in all one 
cannot help wondering whether the book justifies its claim to be a new approach, 
characterized on the dust-cover by the surprising conjunction of mathematical formulae 
and the facsimile of a Latin uncial manuscript. His second book, **®Language,' 
does not profess to be revolutionary, except in his theory of Selective Variation. He has 
made a synthesis of modern hypotheses on the nature of Language (which extend far 
beyond the comparatively simple views of the philologist of the pre-war era). It is an 
interesting book, learned but simple. 


Translations 


Robert Graves is always an exhilarating writer and a vigorous translator. It is 
natural, therefore, that his version of the De Vita Caesarum should be eminently 
readable.? It is not a school crib—in fact, Graves has sometimes paraphrased—but it 
does give the impression of a living document. Berthold Wolpe has drawn the coin- 
portraits which precede each Life, and R. G. A. Carson writes brief notes on them. 
Virgil’s Georgics can never be translated too often, at least by reputable scholars. Bovie’s 
version,’ with its modern but poetic diction, has unusual grace and euphony. His 
introduction is a model of its kind. 


School Books 


Greek for Beginners* has much to recommend it, not least the fine illustrations and a 
satisfactory map of the Eastern Greek world. The boys are quickly led on to (adapted) 
passages of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, and the standard should approxi- 
mate to that of a Fourth Form (i.e. pre-certificate year). There are full vocabularies, 
but it will be necessary to use a standard grammar with the book. It is unfortunate that 
Wilding reverts to the out-moded pronunciation of the last century! Experientia’ 
is an attractive little book. It contains sixty papers, equally divided between (a) 
gtammar, sentences, and proses; and (b) Latin unseens (these latter being carefully 
selected for their interest: Morris has made good use of Silver Age writers and some 
medieval excerpts are included; even brief extracts from the addresses of the Public 
Orators at Oxford and Cambridge appear—an innovation which might go far to con- 
vince the schoolboy that Latin is a living tongue). A similar move away from the 
old strait-jacket of Caesar, Ovid, and Virgil is discernible in Poetry and Prose.® Barbara 
Hodge and Kinchin Smith have supplied a wide selection from Lucretius, Horace, 
Propertius, Seneca, Martial, and other writers of the Imperial Period and even the 
Middle Ages. The introductions are good; there are frequent notes (not too meddle- 
some) and the vocabulary is full. For the upper forms this book should prove really 
useful. Personae Comicae,’ just published, contains eight short plays, based on 
Plautus. It would be suitable for the Middle School. It has brief notes, a good vocabu- 
lary, some stage directions, a few lively illustrations. Boys should like it. 


* London: Secker & Warburg, 1956. Pp. ix+270, with illustrations. 25s. net. 

2 Suetonius: The Twelve Caesars. Penguin Classics, 1957. Pp. 315. 3s. 6d. net. 

3 Virgil: The Georgics. Translated by Smith Palmer Bovie. University of Chicago 
Press; Cambridge U.P., 1957. Pp. xxx+111. 28s. net. 

+ By L. A. Wilding. Faber & Faber Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. 169. 

5 A modern practice book for ‘O’ Level Latin. By Sidney Morris. George Harrap 
& Co. Ltd., London, 1957. Pp. 96. 5s. net. 

® A selection from the less familiar Latin writers. (The Roman World Series.) 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1956. Pp. 151. ros. 6d. net. 
7 By G. M. Lyne. Centaur Books Ltd., Slough, Bucks. Pp. 48. 2s. net. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education. By Donald Lemen Clark. Columbia 
U.P., New York; London: Oxford U.P., 1957. Pp. xii+-285. 36s. net. 

Gods and Heroes of the Greeks. By H. J. Rose. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 
1957. Pp. ix+202. ros. 6d. net. 

The Public Physicians of Ancient Greece. Smith College Studies in History, 
vol. xlii. By Louis Cohn-Haft. Published by the Department of History 
of Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, 1956. Pp. x+91. $1.50. 

Ricerche sulla Praefectura Urbi in eta imperiale (sec. I-III). By Giovanni 
Vitucci. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome, 1956. Pp. 124. L. 1,800. 

Roman Elegiac Poetry: its Scope, Status and Decline. By H. H. Huxley. Leeds, 
Chorley & Pickersgill Ltd., 1956. Pp. 75-82 of vol. viii, part II of the 
Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society. No price stated. 

The Idea of Space in Greek Architecture (with special reference to the Doric 
Temple and its setting). By R. D. Martienssen. Johannesburg, Witwaters- 
rand U.P., 1956; O.U.P. Pp. xv+191, with many illustrations and plates. 
32s. 6d. net. 

Ancient Mycenae. The Capital City of Agamemnon. By George E. Mylonas. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1957. Pp. ix+-201, with 87 illustra- 
tions. 45s. net. 

Aeschylus II. Translations of The Suppliant Maidens and The Persians (by 
Seth G. Benardete) and of Seven against Thebes and Prometheus Bound (by 
David Grene). University of Chicago Press; Cambridge U.P., 1957. 
Pp. vii+179. 26s. net. 

Silla e la crisi repubblicana, By Ernesto Valgiglio. ‘La Nuova Italia’, Florence, 
1956. Pp. 253. L. 1,000. 

Die Chronologie der Punica des Silius Italicus. Beitrage zur Interpretation der 
flavischen Literatur. By Eric Wistrand. Studia Graeca et Latina Gotho- 
burgensia IV. Goteborg, 1956. Pp. 64. Sw. Kr. 8. 

The Thirteenth Book of the Aeneid. By Professor W. S. Maguinness. Published 
by the Virgil Society and printed by Sydney Lee (Exeter) Ltd., 1957. 
Pp. 15. No price stated. 

Latin Studies and the Humanities. An Inaugural Lecture by C. O. Brink. 
Cambridge U.P., 1957. Pp. 27. 3s. 6d. net. 

Address by Professor Michael Grant. President of the Royal Numismatic 
Society. Delivered 15 June 1955. Pp. 12. No price stated. 

Address by Professor Michael Grant delivered 20 June 1956. Pp. 6. No price 
stated. Both the above are published by the Oxford U. P. 

Aberdeen University Review. Issued under the Auspices of The Alumnus 
Association. Vol. xxxvii. 1, No. 116, Spring 1957. Pp. 112. 7s. 6d. net. 
Athenaeum. Studi Periodici di Letteratura e Storia dell’ Antichita. Nuova 
Serie. Vol. xxxiv, fasc. III-IV, 1956. University of Pavia. Pp. 237-407, 
containing six articles and many reviews. ‘Problemi di metodo nella inter- 
pretazione dei simboli giudeo-ellenistici’ (A. Momigliano); ‘Antigono 
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Gonata e Demetrio II. Punti fermi e problemi aperti’ (E. Manni); ‘Epigrafe 
di un console del III sec. d. C.’ (E. Gabba); ‘Di alcune questioni di sintassj 
latina’ (E. Pasoli); ‘Studi menandrei, III-IV’ (A. Barigazzi); ‘Etruria’ (P. 
Linde). Annual subscription L. 3,000. 

Dioniso. Bollettino dell’ Istituto Nazionale del Dramma Antico. Vol. xix, 
nuova serie, fasc. 1-2, Jan.—Apr. 1956. Published in Syracuse, Sicily, 
Pp. 190, containing articles, reviews, and two fine photographs of Greek 
plays being performed in the Teatro Greco at Syracuse in 1956. L. 600, 

Herméneus. Maandblad voor de Antieke Cultuur. Uitgever W. E. J. Tjeenk 
Willink N. V., Zwolle, Holland. Containing articles and brief reviews, 
Annual subscription Fl. 4.00. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY 
PLATES CLXXVII-CLXXX 


We are very grateful to Dr. F. H. Stubbings, who has supplied the following Notes, 
and to those who have lent blocks or supplied illustrations for these plates. Individual 
acknowledgments are made below. 


MINOAN AND MYCENAEAN WRITING 


Pl. cixxvit (a) Middle Minoan hieroglyphic script. Signets of semi-precious stone 
engraved with signs of this type were the first Minoan objects to attract the atten- 
tion of Arthur Evans, and his excavations of Knossos were undertaken to trace the 
origins of this script. It still cannot be read, but the signs probably represent 
personal names. The form of both seals and signs may owe something to Egyptian 
influence. The illustration is of an impression on clay, which took the place of 
sealing-wax. (From Sir A. J. Evans, Scripta Minoa, i, p. 162, by courtesy of the 
Clarendon Press.) 


(b) Clay bar inscribed with Minoan hieroglyphic script. Bars of this type, and also small 
clay disks, similarly pierced for a string, were used in Middle Minoan II as labels. 
The script is a more cursive development of that shown in (a). (From Scripta 
Minoa, i, fig. 96 (b), by courtesy of the Clarendon Press.) 


(c) Clay tablet with Minoan Linear A script. This script was introduced in Middle 
Minoan III (17th cent. B.c.) to which period all surviving documents in it belong, 
with the probable exception of the 160 tablets from Hagia Triada, which may be 
as late as the fifteenth century. It is a syllabary of at least 75 signs, of which barely 
half derive from the hieroglyphs. An attempt has been made to assign sound- 
values to the signs (working from similarities with Linear B), but the resultant 
readings at present defy identification with any known language, and cannot 
therefore be proved true or false. The shape and contents of the tablet illustrated 
(H.T. 14) are typical: it seems to record personal names followed by ideograms 
(i.e. single signs not used phonetically) probably denoting products such as grain, 
oil, &c., followed in turn by numerical signs (vertical strokes for units, horizontals 
for tens). (From M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, 
fig. 8, by courtesy of the Cambridge University Press.) 


Pl. ctxxviut (a) Clay tablet with Linear B script. (Au 102, from Mycenae.) This is the 
script deciphered in 1952 by the late Michael Ventris. It was first recognized at 
Knossos, where Evans in 1900 and subsequent years excavated 3,000 pieces of this 
kind, belonging to the last days of the Palace, c. 1400 B.c. It was regarded as con- 
cealing, like Linear A, a non-Greek ‘Minoan’ language. It is now seen to belong 
rather to the Mycenaean civilization of the Greek mainland: extensive archives of 
Linear B tablets have been discovered, in and since 1939, by Professor Blegen, at 
the Mycenaean palace at Ano Englianos (Nestor’s Pylos), and a small number in 
private houses at Mycenae. These date from c. 1200 B.c. In Crete Linear B 
occurs only at Knossos, where there are also other signs of a dominant mainland 
influence in Late Minoan II. The script uses 87 syllabic signs of which only 45 
have close equivalents in Linear A: the rest were presumably invented to adapt the 
script to writing a fresh language, viz. Greek. Numerous ideograms are also used. 
This tablet contains on the left a list of names, with on the right the ideogram for 
MAN followed by numbers. Lines 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, each give two names, the second 
ending with the suffix -qg“e (= te, cf. Latin -que). The bottom line reads a-to-po- 
qo: artopog"“oi = &ptoKdtro1, bakers. The gap at bottom right perhaps contained the 
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total number, MEN 17. (From #.H.S. lxxiii, pl. IIIs, by courtesy of the Hellenic 
Society.) 


(6) Mycenaean stirrup-jar with Linear B inscription. Store-jars for oil or wine like this 


one from Mycenae, with a brief note of ownership or contents painted on the 
shoulder in Linear B, are also known from Thebes (the largest group), Orcho- 
menos, Tiryns, and Eleusis. (From B.S.A. xlviii, pl. 8 (a), by courtesy of the 
British School at Athens.) 


(c) Clay tablet with Cypriot Linear script. This syllabic script (often called Cypro- 


Minoan) is known from Cyprus in small groups of signs incised or painted on 
pottery and a few other objects, and on three baked clay tablets (including that 
illustrated) found at Enkomi in 1952-3 and dated c. 1225 B.c.; also on a frag. 
mentary tablet from Ras Shamra (Ugarit) on the Syrian coast. Another fragment 
from Enkomi, dated c. 1500 B.c., shows what seems to be an earlier stage in the 
development of this script, which probably derives from Linear A. The language 
is not Greek; but a derivative of this syllabary still in use in Cyprus down to 
classical times was used for writing Greek, alongside the much more suitable 
Greek alphabet. (Photograph by courtesy of the excavator, Dr. P. Dikaios of the 
Cyprus Department of Antiquities.) 


Pl. cuxx1x (a)-(c). Linear B tablet (Ta 641) from Pylos. This shape of tablet is more 


common for Linear B than the ‘page’ shape of Pls. cLxxvii (c) and CLxxvit! (a), 
The tablet shown did much to convince the world of the validity of Ventris’s 
decipherment; for the sound-values allotted to the signs by Ventris before the dis- 
covery of this tablet in 1952 made sense when applied to it. Moreover, recognizable 
Greek words (ti-ri-po = tp{tros, di-pa = Sétras) here occur in juxtaposition with 
recognizable ideograms; and they occur with suitable dual endings where two are 
listed. Again, the adjectives ge-to-ro-we, ti-ro-we, a-no-we (four-eared, three- 
eared, non-eared) correspond with the handles shown on the pot-ideograms. The 
whole text may be translated as follows (doubtful words italicized): 


Line 1. Two tripod-cauldrons of Cretan workmanship, of ai-ke-u type; one 
tripod-cauldron with a single handle on one foot; one tripod-cauldron 
of Cretan workmanship, burnt away at the legs, unserviceable; 

2. Three wine-jars; one larger-sized pot with four handles; two larger- 
sized pots with three handles; one smaller-sized pot with four handles; 

3. One smaller-sized pot with three handles; one smaller-sized pot without 
a handle. 


(Photograph from Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, pl. 
III (5), by courtesy of the Cambridge University Press.) 


PI. cixxx (a) Linear B tablet (Ge 604) from Mycenae. This is one of a group of tablets 


from Mycenae, with analogies at Knossos and Pylos, dealing with commodities 
which can mostly be identified as herbs or spices. Personal names are listed, 
apparently in the dative case, followed by the word o-pe-ro (= S@eAos, debt or 
deficit) and then by the name of the commodities (some written in full, some 
abbreviated, in ideograms) and the quantities. The herbs listed include cumin, 
coriander, mint, and sesame. In the absence of currency it would presumably be 
a frequent necessity to make a record of ‘payments’ due to be made at some later 
date; and that is perhaps what we have here. (From 7.H.S. Ixxv, Supplement, 
p. 26, by courtesy of the Hellenic Society.) 


(6) Ivory inlay ornaments representing helmets. 
(c) Ivory feet for chair or table legs. All from Mycenae. 


Engraved or carved ivories in the form of small plaques or cut-out motifs such 
as those in (b) have long been supposed to be the remains of Mycenaean furniture, 
the wooden parts of which naturally do not survive. The truth of this is now con- 
firmed by tablets from Pylos listing articles of furniture, and mentioning even the 
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decorative motifs upon them. For example, a stone table is ‘inlaid with ivory 
(e-re-pa-te, = tAégavTi) carved with helmets (ko-ru-pi, *xopvOq1)’; another has 
ivory feet; a footstool (ta-ra-nu, = 8pijvus) is ‘inlaid with a man and a horse and 
an octopus ... in ivory’. Ivory helmets by themselves might seem unlikely 
furniture-decoration; a text mentioning helmets as decoration might also seem 
improbable; but tablets and remains together give a convincing picture of Myce- 
naean furniture. Such objects are remembered in Homer, e.g. Odyssey xix. 53-56. 
(From B.S.A. 1, pl. 25 (c) and xlix, pl. 36 (d), by courtesy of the British School at 
Athens.) 
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Joint Library of the Hellenic and Roman Societies 


LANTERN SLIDES 


More than forty sets of slides (together with notes) on a wide range of 
topics of general interest to Classical students in schools are available for 
hire to all members of either of these Societies at a charge of 7s. 6d. (plus 
postage). Recent additions include: 

Life in Roman Gaul (O. Brogan). 

Greek Gods and Heroes (P. E. Corbett). 

Roman Furniture (J. Liversidge). 

Greek Sculpture (T. B. L. Webster and P. E. Corbett). 

Greek Vases (Slides revised by P. E. Corbett). 

Transport in the Ancient World (A. G. Woodhead). 

Roman Britain and The Roman Wall (Revised by S. S. Frere). 
Athens (Revised by P. E. Corbett). 

Two sets of 2” x 2” colour slides of Greek sites are also available. 

A film strip of Greek Gods and Heroes (P. E. Corbett) may be hired at 
a charge of 7s. 6d., or purchased for 17s. 6d., inclusive of notes. 

The annual subscription to each Society is £2. Schools are eligible 


for membership. For particulars apply to the Secretary of either Society 
at 50 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by 
TT. B. PAGE, C.H., LITT.D. {W.H. D. ROUSE, LITT.D. 
TE. CAPPS, PH.D., LL.D. 
L. A. POST, M.A. E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A., F.R.HIST.SOC. 
Founded by JAMES LOEB 
Each volume Foolscap 8vo, 400-700 pages. Clear type. Cloth, 15s. net. 


A series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page, The series is to contain 
all that is best in Greek and Latin Literature, from the time of Homer to the end of the Western Empire. 
“We shall never be independent of our Loeb.’—Times Literary Supplement. 

NEW VOLUMES 1957-58 


LATIN 


309. CICERO. Pro Sestio, In Vatinium. 


447. ag Pro Caelio, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Balbo. Translated by (J. H. Freese and 
. Gardner. 


GREEK 
406. TAR. Moralia. Fifteen volumes, Volume XII. Translated by H. Cherniss and W. C. 
elm 
146. AESCHYLUS II. Translated by A. Weir Smyth, enlarged edition with an appendix by Hugh Lloyd- 
Jones, containing the most important Fragments published since 1925. 
421. CALLIMACHUS. Fragments. Translated by C. A. Trypanis. 


409. DIODORUS SICULUS. Twelve volumes, Volume XI, Fragments of Books XXI-XXXII. Translated 
by F. R. Walton. 


William Heinemann, Ltd., Windmill Press, Kingswood, Tadworth, Surrey 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Social and Political Thought in Byxantium 
From Justinian I to the Last Palaeologus 


Passages from Byzantine Writers and Documents 


Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
SIR ERNEST BARKER 
30s. net 


Horace 


EDUARD FRAENKEL 


Consisting in the main of interpretations of a large part of Horace’s 
writings, this book attempts to outline the history of his work from 
his earliest epodes and satires to his maturest epistles and odes. 


55s. net 


A Historical Commentary on Thucydides 


Volumes II and III: The Ten Years War, Books II-V. 24 
A. W. GOMME 


‘The prevailing qualities in these volumes as in the first are compre- 
hensiveness, sound sense, and imaginative insight into the processes 
which went to the making of Thucydides’ work. .. . All scholars will 
wish to acclaim these volumes and will hope that no cause outside his 
own control, to adopt the commentator’s own Thucydidean meiosis, 
will delay the appearance of the last volume.’ Oxford Magazine. 


84s. net 
OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 
Aristotelis Politica 
Edited by DAVID ROss 
25s. net 


* * 


A History of Secular Latin Poetry in 
the Middle Ages 


F. J. E. RABY 


This new edition gives the results of recent research, and also an 
account of individual poems or collections that have been edited since 
the first edition appeared. The Bibliography has been brought up to 
date and a new Appendix is included. 


Second edition. Two volumes 845. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE ALPHA 


CLASSICS 


General Editor: 

R. C. CARRINGTON, M.A., D.Phil. 
Amodern series of texts. Each contains In- 
troduction, Notes, Vocabulary and a number 
of Plates. 4s. each, except where marked. 

Fust published: 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR I 
edited by Ewan, M.A. (5s.) 

Newly reissued: 

Livy, Book 5 (ss.) 
Other volumes in the series: 

Caesar’s Gallic War, Bk. V 

“a Invasions of Britain 
Cicero: For Marcellus and Ligarius 
Cicero on Himself (Selections) 
Erasmus and his Times 
Euripides’ Hecuba (4s. 6d.) 
Horace: Odes, Bk. I 
Horace on Himself (Selections) 
Vergil’s Aeneid, Bks. I, II, Ill, and IX 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Bk. Il 


CONCISE 
GREEK COURSE 


by W. J. BULLICK, M.A., LL.B. 
and J. A. HARRISON, M.A. 
Methodist College, Belfast 


This new elementary Greek Course is 
based on experience gained in teaching 
Greek over a long period of years. It is 
suitable for beginners at whatever age 
they commence to learn the language. 

The main object throughout has been 
to lighten and shorten the beginner’s 
task in learning the various inflexions, 
and to this end all the essential forms of 
the Accidence have been collected and 
set forth clearly in the smallest possible 
compass at the beginning of the book. 

Exercises and continuous translation 
passages necessary for practice are pro- 
vided, the latter forming a complete story 
based closely on Xenophon’s account of 
the expedition of Cyrus. The book is 
designed to be complete in itself and 
self-explanatory. 

Price tos. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON W.C.2 


a statement of age and experience, a supporting letter 
from their headmaster or headmistress, and the name 


and address of one referee. 


Travel Grants for Greece 


Tue Girspert Murray Trust hopes to award in 
December 19 57 ‘wo grants of amounts not exceeding £100 
each to schoolmasters or schoolmistresses teaching Greek 
and/or Latin, who have not previously been to Greece. 
Applicants should submit before 1 November to the 
Secretary, The Gilbert Murray Trust, Classical Sub- 
Committee, 25 Charles Street, W. 1, a plan of travel with 
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A Structural 


Latin Course 


H. G. LORD 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


Senior Arts Tutor 
North-Western Polytechnic 
London 


This course is designed to explain concurrently 
with the learning of Latin the structure of the 
language, and the method adopted is the 
parallel teaching of English and Latin Gram- 
mar. It has thus been possible to avoid rules 
of the formal kind and to offer instead reasons 
simpler to grasp and easier to apply. Illustra- 
tions and historical and archaeological notes 
are provided where required. 


REVIEWS 


Of Book 1 
“Nicely graduated, well illustrated, thorough. 
The reading matter is sensible and contin- 
uous, the vocabulary fairly copious.’ 
Greece and Rome 


*...lacks the “sameness” of the many 
Latin courses now on the market.’ 
Higher Educational Journal 
Of Book 2 


*... worthy of praise. ...The illustrations 
are especially handsome and the general 
lay-out clear.’ Greece and Rome 


*... reaches the high standard of its pre- 
decessor.” Higher Educational Journal 


Book 1. Boards 6s. 6d. 
Book 2. Boards gs. od. 


Write NOW for inspection copies 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
PRESS LTD 


Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 
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Athenian Democracy 


By A. H. M. JONES 
About 21s. net 


Democracy, as put into practice at Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c., has on the whole had a bad press. In five essays the author re- 
examines the evidence and endeavours to make a fairer appraisal of its 
merits and demerits. In an appendix the citizen population of Athens in 
the fifth century B.c. is discussed. 


The Despotate of Epiros 


By DONALD M. NICOL 
About 32s. net 


This is the first fully documented history of the Despotate based on con- 
temporary Epirote sources as well as on the hostile accounts of the 
Byzantine historians of Nicaea, and incorporating the surviving archaeologi- 
cal and numismatic evidence. 


* *BASIL BLACKWELL: OXFORD* * 
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Greece and 
Isles of Greece Cruises 


Reservations, tickets, etc., from repre- 
sentatives ASSOCIATION OF 
STEAMSHIP OWNERS OF 
GREECE maintaining services in the 
Mediterranean and isles of Greece and 
coastal ports 
Teachers and students 20%, to 
30% rebate 
MEMBERS: 
HELLENIC MEDITERRANEAN LINES 
TYPALDOS LINES EPIROTIKY LINE 
KAVOUNIDES LINE FOUSTANOUS LINE 
SIGALAS LINE * NOMIKOS LINES - JOHN 
TOYAS LINES NEW EPIROTIKY LINE 


EVAN TOYAS LINE DIAPOULIS LINE 
LATSIS LINE 


Handbook to Greece— | 
Turkey, Cyprus and 
Malta with Hellenic 

self-taught section 


36 illustrations, plans and map, 12s. od, 
plus postage 1s. 
1s. 6d. Registered 
The ideal companion-guide for intending 
travellers. Most reasonably priced for 
the wealth of information it contains 
when compared to others. 


This is what Mr. Pierre d’Harcourt. the 
well-known travel correspondent of the 
Sunday Observer, has to say about this 
handbook. ‘The most practical guide book 
to Greece that I know.’ 


Book through your travel agent or 
OCEANWAYS STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. 
23 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W. 1 


Phones: TRAfalgar 6055-56 


Cables: Dakoglu 


NELSON’S Medieval Texts 


GENERAL EDITORS 


V. H. GALBRAITH Regius Professor of Modern History at 


Oxford 


R. A. B. MYNORS Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford 


Vita Edwardi Secundi 


by the so-called Monk of Malmesbury 
edited by N. DENHOLM YOUNG. A fascinating contemporary account of the reign 


of Edward II from 1307-25. 


It portrays in terms of a shrewd assessment of personal 


relationships this period of Scottish confederation and the English defeat at Bannock- 


burn. The Vito is here presented in English and Latin for the first time. 


258 


The De Moneta of Nicholas Oresme 
and other documents relating to the English coinage 
edited by CHARLES JOHNSON. An account of the theory and practice of coinage in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, represented by Nicholas Oresme’s De Moneta, by 


the treatise of William de Turnemire, Master of the Mint, with other documents. 


20s 


SOME OTHER TITLES 


The Letters of John of Salisbury 50s 
Selected Letters of Pope Innocent Ill 30s 
The Life of Ailred of Rievaulx 20s 
Gesta Stephani 20s 
Regularis Concordia 20s 


36 PARK ST 


Annales Gandenses 


The Historia Pontificalis of John of Salisbury 20s 
The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc 

The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond 

Historia Novella 

20s Dialogus de Scaccario 
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GREECE ROME 


Published in March and October in each year 


REECE & ROME is published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on behalf of the Classical 
ssociation. It is under the editorial control of a board of management consisting of representa- 
ves of the Classical Association, the Head Masters’ and Head Mistresses’ Associations, and the 
ssistant Masters’ and Assistant Mistresses’ Associations. 


BSCRIPTION RATES. Price for single numbers, 12s. net. Annual subscription (for two 
ymbers), 20s. net post free ($3 in U.S.A.). Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers or any 
sokseller. Members of the Classical Association may include the subscription to Greece & 
ome in their annual subscription payable to the Association. 


»NTRIBUTIONS TO THE JOURNAL and correspondence on its subject-matter should be addressed 
b Mr. G. T. W. Hooker, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. Books for review 
bould be sent to Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks. 


sck NuMBERs of the First Series available up to No. 48 can be obtained at a special reduced price 
2s. per number, from Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks. Back num- 
rs after No. 48 can be obtained from the publishers through any bookseller. 


IPPLEMENTARY PLATES, together with the Notes, are reprinted separately, and most sets are still 
railable. They may be obtained from Mr. E. R. A. Sewter, 54 Rectory Close, Newbury, Berks., 
t the cost of 1s. each, post free. 


IBSCRIPTIONS and correspondence relating thereto should be addressed to the publishers: 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON E.C, 4 


GEST 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


E OBJECTS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION are to promote the development and maintain the 
ell-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon public opinion the claim of 
ch studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of education; (6) to improve the practice 
classical teaching; (c) to encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to 
reate opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


EMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION is open to men and women alike. The annual subscription is 5s. 
life composition, £5. 5s.). Members receive a copy of the annual Proceedings of the Association, 
hey may also obtain the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly at reduced prices (Review 
ps., Quarterly 25s.; combined subscription £2. 13s.), though the reduction cannot be guaranteed 
less the subscription is paid before 31 January in each year. Greece & Rome may be obtained 
br an annual subscription of 20s. Copies of the final issue of The Year’s Work in Classical Studies 
overing the years 1945-7), and of the volume for 1939-45, can still be obtained for 6s. each 
fom Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, who can also supply many of 
he pre-war back numbers at 2s. 6d. per volume, post free. 


PPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J.S. Shields, Peter 
lmonds’ School, Winchester, Hants. Inquiries should be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries 

the Association (Professor L. J. D. Richardson, University College, Cardiff, and Mr. T. W. 
elluish, Bec School, London, S.W. 17) or to the Hon. Secretary of any one of the District 
ranches—viz. Aberystwyth, Bedfordshire, Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, East Anglia, 
lull, Kent, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Northamptonshire, North 
affordshire, Northumberland and Durham, North Wales (Bangor), Nottingham, Oxford, 


ading, Sheffield, Shropshire, Southampton, South-Western (Exeter), Sussex, Swansea, 
ees-side, Worcester and Malvern. 
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Scipio Africanus, or The Thunderbolt 
EDITED BY F. S. PORTER 


Selections from Livy Book xxx, with introduction, notes, and a 
vocabulary. It describes the rise of Scipio, and contains magnificent 
scenes; there is Hannibal’s speech at the meeting with Scipio; the 
charge of the elephants; Scipio’s victory at Zama. Intended for 
fourth and fifth forms. 6s. 


The Story of Camilla 
BERTHA TILLY 
Extracts from Virgil’s Aeneid, Books vii and x1. ‘Eight pages of 


photographs of unusual distinction are a pleasing feature of this 
useful short edition.” HIGHER EDUCATION JOURNAL. 6s. 


Roman Poetry and Prose 
E, C. KENNEDY 


Selections from Caesar, Virgil, Livy, and Ovid, with notes and a 
vocabulary. ‘Solid and useful, with passages long enough to have 
significance and yet compact enough to avoid overwhelming the 
inexperienced pupil.” TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 6s. 


A Case of High Treason 


HUMFREY GROSE-HODGE 


Cicero’s speech in defence of Gaius Rabirius, with introduction, 
notes, and a vocabulary. “The editor shuns dullness, and this 
lively edition should assist both pupils and their teacher.’ HIGHER 
EDUCATION JOURNAL. 4s. 3d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
388 


Printed in Great Britain at the University Press, Oxford, by Charles Batey, Printer to the University 
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